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As the Editor Sees It 


Last month in this space we made some com- 
ments on the prevalence of crimes of violence 
against people, and mentioned several contrib- 
uting causes. We would like to continue these 
comments, especially as they relate to crimes 
by persons under 21. The rapid increase in 
this phenomenon is peculiarly disturbing, both 
as a symptom of social illness and as a factor 
which we seem especially unable to deal with. 
Our processes for coping with adult crime are 
inadequate, but they do exist to a degree. But 
we seem to be strangely helpless in handling 
major crimes, to say nothing of minor ones, 
committed by juveniles; and many youngsters 
are well aware of this apparent immunity. 
Every city has frequent instances of riot, mug- 
ging, hold-ups with violence, assault and even 
murder, in which the participants are teen- 
agers. This is not to deny the common rebuttal 
that most teenagers are good citizens; we thank 
our lucky stars that they are. But it remains 
a fact that we are not dealing efficiently or 
effectively with the criminal minority. 

The basic weaknesses are these: (1) public 
sentiment balks at dealing sternly with juve- 
nile offenders or with their parents; (2) the 
public has not insisted that enough funds be 
spent to provide ample probationary services 
or institutions suited to young criminals. 

It is not difficult to understand why senti- 
ment is usually soft where a juvenile is con- 
cerned. People are reluctant to take steps which 
they fear may brand a young person for life. 
They are inclined to feel that the fault lies in 
a society which has given juveniles too much 
knowledge, freedom and opportunity without 
the necessary maturity. And in part our atti- 
tude is a reaction against the brutal severity of 
earlier centuries when children were horribly 
abused; society has swung the pendulum the 
full are. 

But these considerations do not serve to 
explain the general refusal to hold parents 
responsible; logically if the child is to be 


excused his misdeed because he has been im- 
properly trained and supervised, those who 
have his legal charge should be held account- 
able for his sins. Yet in many instances par- 
ents cannot even be compelled to pay money 
damages for a child’s vandalism, to say noth- 
ing of being punished for failing to keep him 
in hand. Perhaps there is too wide-spread a 
feeling that it could happen to any of us; yet 
it is as certain as anything can be that if 
parents knew they would be held responsible 
for juvenile crimes resulting from lack of 
home supervision, such crimes would drop tre- 
mendously. The gang type of hoodlumism 
would become almost impossible. 

Many young offenders are released by the 
courts in the custody of their parents (who 
had already failed in their stewardship), 
simply because there are not enough other 
places of a suitable kind where they may be 
placed, with trained personnel to look after 
them. Prisons and reformatories are usually 
not the answer; we need many work camps, 
boys’ towns, and other C.C.C.-type institutions, 
where the rules are fair and strict, where con- 
ditions are healthful, and where there is useful 
work to be done. And until enough such places 
are provided, we need far more trained proba- 
tion officers who will have time to do more 
than merely stamp a boy’s card when he 
brings it in each week. There should be fre- 
quent home and school visits. All of these 
resources can be provided whenever the public 
is ready to demand them and pay the bill. It 
would be money saved—as well as boys—in 
the long run. 

Much of our youthful crime problem can be 
solved by public determination in these two 
ways—by establishing legal obligations for 
parents, and by spending money to take the 
proper kind of care for offenders. It is a form 
of self-discipline which society must, and 
eventually will, impose upon itself for the 
general welfare. 
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Do Blackboard Jungles Exist ? 


DELMAR C. PALM 


GILBERT A. CAHILL 


State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 


In a tenth grade English class two days after 
Blackboard Jungle appeared in Collegetown, 
a “class clown” entered the room, jokingly put 
his arm around his teacher’s neck and giggled 
“To the Library!” In the words of the teacher 
“the class and I had a good laugh.” In a near- 
by rural community high school, a student 
approaching a young, attractive mathematics 
teacher laughingly admonished her ‘“‘to be care- 
ful of wearing tight skirts and stay away from 
the library.” And it was a speech instructor 
who recalled that “the movie was realistic 
and accurate to the point of producing mental 
discomfort as I recognized class attitudes and 
identified myself with Mr. Dadier.” 


Many movie-goers left Blackboard Jungle 
with a vague, apprehensive feeling. Could such 
a thing actually happen? Was the movie exag- 
gerated? The day after seeing the film we 
were having coffee in the lounge of the College- 
town State Teachers College and these ques- 
tions constantly recurred in our conversation. 
We readily acknowledged the impact of the 
movie on our thinking and we wondered 
whether there would be any noticeable effect 
on the community. Would it create a Black- 
board Jungle? Are there such things? Do 
Blackboard Jungles exist? And, if they exist, 
would one exist in our community? 


Collegetown is a community of approxi- 
mately 20,000 people in the eastern part of 
the country. According to statistics it ranks 
seventeenth in the number of juvenile delin- 
quents for communities of a similar size in 
the United States. To mention the rank to 
most Collegetowners would astonish them be- 
cause generally speaking they think of their 
town as an average community, as respectable 
as any community, and more respectable than 
most. One high school serves Collegetown. It 
was built in the days when cold grays and 
dark reds were thought appropriate for the 
learning process. And although it is somewhat 


dated now, it still exudes much of the secure 
atmosphere its architects must have hoped 
it would. Collegetown has a college, too. Since 
the war it has grown tremendously, but the 


college has not made Collegetown into a ‘college 
town.’ ” 


College teachers are pedigreed question 
askers, but in this case we felt we couldn’t go 
directly to the students with our questions. 
However, teachers would be in a position to 
observe student reactions. We decided to con- 
struct an open-ended questionnaire to be dis- 
tributed to teachers working with the seventh 
through the Senior year. This type of ques- 
tionnaire asks fewer questions but gives the 
individuals replying a chance to express their 
attitudes and feelings as well as factual data. 


Speculating that there might be a range of 
student reaction from rural to urban communi- 
ties we decided that we would carry our re- 
search into the communities adjoining College- 
town, Smalltown is three miles north of Col- 
legetown and Littleton lies four miles to the 
east; each has about 2,000 inhabitants. Both 
of these communities in recent years have con- 
structed impressive high school buildings to 
supply the facilities for young people living 
within their own towns as well as the surround- 
ing farm country. 


Within an hour’s drive from Collegetown 
is Joplin, a metropolitan area with over 250,000 
people. While Joplin has seven different high 
schools, two can be said to represent the ex- 
tremes. Ridge Drive High School is located in 
the residential suburbs and draws its students 
from the upper middle class. About ninety-five 
percent of Ridge Drive students continue their 
education at college. Joplin Vocational School 
is located near a factory area in the city where 
city planning and modern architecture, so 
striking at Ridge Drive, are conspicuously ab- 
sent, 
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Our questionnaire did not contain a specific 
question asking whether the teachers felt the 
movie should have been shown. This fact was 
pointed out to us by one of the high school 
principals who commented “the teachers would 
love to answer that question.” 


Though we did not solicit this information 
we did ask “Do you feel this movie will help 
to recruit public scho.l teachers?” Ninety per- 
cent of the teachers felt the movie was harmful 
or detrimental for recruitment. Various rea- 
sons were given for opposing the movie. One 
teacher complained “I think it was very un- 
fortunate that the movie was shown. I do not 
approve of this type of entertainment.” Many 
felt it had a negative effect on young people 
who might tend to imitate. Some claimed that 
the average teenager missed the real point and 
was apt to dwell on the undesirable ideas pre- 
sented. As one teacher expressed it “Teachers 
can only deplore the impulses that brought the 
movie into being, the same devilish impulses 
that are corrupting our decent young people 
so much these days.” 


Perhaps teachers felt threatened by the 
movie; certainly it could be considered a chal- 
lenge to their integrity. At coffee hours teach- 
ers got together in small informal groups for 
conversations about the movie. Many of these 
conversations were reported to us. One teacher 
remarked, “the whole approach seemed to me 
negative, based upon an assumption that we 
come to because the few extreme cases make 
headlines, while the many normal cases are 
not in print. So I deliberately chose not to see 
the film.” 


Such feelings led many teachers to shy away 
from any conversations about the movie in 
their classrooms. They seemed apprehensive 
and kept discussions to a minimum except 
when it “was brought up in class or as some 
student might try to bring in an observation 
concerning the movie.” Teachers sensed that 
the movie had left a “tough, bad impression 
upon students who felt they were tame in com- 
parison to adolescents depicted in the movie.” 
They believed that students might reason “if 
they can get away with it, why can’t I?” One 
teacher summed up this attitude when she said, 
“T think it better to discuss this type of movie 
with the father or mother or both.” 

Perhaps as an indication of less apprehen- 


siveness, Social Studies and English teachers 
stood out as the most verbal reporters of in- 
formation. One of these English teachers ran a 
survey on “B.J.,” as she called it, two days 
after its initial showing. In her class of 162 
tenth grade students 68% of the class thought 
the movie to be a good influence, 25% bad and 
7 no opinion, Parenthetically she found that 
Battle Cry scored as follows: 40% good, 35% 
bad and 25% no opinion, In panel discussions 
conducted in all of her classes, the general con- 
sensus of opinion was that such a thing might 
exist in New York City but could not exist 
in their community. Most of her students 
thought that the movie could do a lot of good 
in pointing up the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem that some large cities have. 

The following remarks show the levels of 
perception at which students operated in her 
discussion panels: 


“That guy should never have brought an ex- 
pensive set of records to class.” 

“My Mother wouldn’t let me see it. She said 
it was bound to be trashy.” 

“That woman teacher who adjusted her 
stocking was no lady—no teacher, if she’s 
a lady would do that.” 

“T liked the Negro boy, he was good-looking 
and I trusted him.” 

“The theme of B.J. was that gang rule is 
terrible.” 

“The theme of B.J. was that all races are 
equal—the teacher kept stressing that— 
and at the end it was true.” 


It is interesting to note this was the same 
teacher who commented “some of the students 
did call me Teach, but frankly, I consider 
Teach a better saying than their favorite be- 
fore B.J., a high pitched all-rightee!” 


Very few teachers felt the presentation of 
the movie to be realistic. One representative of 
this minority view, a school administrator, 
said that some good might come from the 
movie for “it could well be the Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin for juvenile delinquency and point the 
attention to home responsibility.” 


In general, however, teachers foun: the 
movie to be an unrealistic portrayal. Many felt 
that the picture was an extreme exaggeration, 
that it exaggerated a situation to the point of 
being absurd. Others found the audience to 
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be too much entertained by the picture and 
thought “a more realistic film could have done 
a better job of helping to improve the situa- 
tion.” 

One particularly vehement teacher claimed 
there was “much ado about nothing. As far as 
I can see, the movie industry has produced 
so many cheap sensational shows that the boys 
do not react to what to them was just another 
movie. You can fool kids but once. There are 
no normal classroom situations or conditions 
as denoted in this book, which is sensationally 
abnormal throughout. My own students who 
read the book cast it aside as a piece of junk 
with nothing good to be said for it and did not 
suggest that other students read it. New York 
teacher friends said frankly that the book is 
pure bunk.” 

We were struck by the fact that both teach- 
ers and students showed concern with the 
question of realism. This student concern may 
have been a reflection of the teacher’s concern 
with this theme as teachers reported it to us. 
The high consistency noted among the teachers, 
however, was not as much in evidence with 
the students, the larger percentage of whom 
seemed to have enjoyed the film and felt that 
it was realistic. One teacher reported that her 
students were horrified that such things could 
exist, but believed them as they started giving 
examples of bad conditions they knew about 
or had heard about. Another teacher told of 
her eleventh grade students who thought it 
was a forceful and fair presentation of both 
teenage groups and teachers in schools located 
in slum areas in large cities. Most students 
agreed that these conditions were prevalent 
throughout New York City. 

Aside from the question of realism it was 
interesting to read the contrasting student 
opinions as reported to us by the teachers. 
Teachers noted there were ninth graders who 
missed the point of the movie almost entirely 
and “to them it was funny and from it they 
got ideas they could do without in school con- 
duct.” Yet there were other teachers like the 
one who reported that her class “displayed 
little approval of the school administrator and 
cited the efforts of their own principal in con- 
trast.” Many students were highly sympathetic 
toward teachers. The more mature students 
Were amazed and somewhat shocked to see 


such apparent lack of respect toward teachers. 
In one classroom students mentioned “that it 
must be tough to be a teacher in a city like 
that.” There was sentiment too that teaching 
was a “shabby job, with shabby pay, conditions 
and administration.” Some of the older and 
more perceptive pupils felt that the movie 
could be harmful and cited unfavorable re- 
actions from younger brothers and sisters. 
They suggested that an age limit should have 
been set upon the movie. In a morning class- 
room one pupil remarked, ‘‘the older teachers 
if they had been better teachers would have 
been transferred previously.” Another student 
rejoined “such a school needs the best teach- 
ers, the dedicated type.” A class of seniors talk- 
ing about Skolsky’s syndicated column of a 
previous day on the wanton murder of the 
New York City honor student questioned the 
value of compulsory education. In their dis- 
cussion they brought in a tie with the movie 
recognizing a similar situation and problem in 
their school community. 

Yet, these were atypical instances. Most fre- 
quently we received information that the pupils 
were amazed and felt the students in the movie 
had no connection with themselves. As one 
teacher expressed this, “It was difficult for 
those with limited travel to realize the differ- 
ence in school environments—no playgrounds, 
old buildings, etc.” Perhaps as some pupils 
noted it was the violence and the language 
which made the difference between the char- 
acters in the movie and themselves. While less 
subtle than most, the idea of pupil-teacher 
feeling was conveyed by a teacher who com- 
mented, “The pupil correctly observed that 
the school depicted was completely different 
from ours in every respect.” This observation 
was corroborated by transfer students from 
other large cities who claimed student brutality 
existed in their former schools. It would seem 
that here was a sentiment which struck a note 
of consensus with many teachers and pupils. 
It can’t happen here! 

For good or bad the movie did excite many 
students to think through a problem—but there 
was more; some students expressed themselves 
through their actions. There were differences 
here too. But, for the most part student re- 
action was merely in the form of a brief period 
of being “wise’—as though to imitate the 
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“B.J.” class. Among the students there was 
fairly widespread bandying about of the terms 
“Teach,” “Chief” and “Daddy-Oh.” As told 
by an eighth grade teacher “the terms of the 
movie were repeated among some students in 
referring to a couple of their teachers. The 
conversation was quite flippant, without appar- 
ent malice. The reactions seemed immature and 
casual; the comments gave the impression of 
providing an outlet or mode of expression to 
pent up, but not deep-seated resentments.” 
Another teacher reported “One boy used the 
term ‘Teach’ on entering the classroom. This 
person likes to do something like that to be 
funny. Another boy used ‘Daddy-Oh’ good 
naturedly. He told me he has seen the movie 
three times. He had a pocket sized copy of the 
story with him. My impression was he had 
gotten a lot of entertainment from the movie 
—nothing more.” 

Teachers confronted with the disciplinary 
problems arising from the movie were more 
cryptic and explicit in their appraisal of the 
effect of the movie. Quotes from these teachers 
are indicative of their feelings: 


“T would say that I have had to work harder to 
control my classes since the picture was 
shown, They were flippant and seemed to 
think that at least some of the things were 
worthy of emulation! The reactions I have 
seen are not constructive.” 


“In the large study hall where 200 pupils are 
assigned, the indolent and disorderly pupils 
were more disorderly and had a belligerent 
attitude toward correction. Many paper cov- 
ered copies of the book appeared and were 
definitely exhibited as though a warning 
from disorderly students.” 


“Three boys using the foulest language I’ve 
heard this year. I think they were aware I 
would overhear the remarks, Their attitude 
was tough and knowing. I’d guess they were 
14 or 15.” 

“Another girl student leading very distracting 
obstreperous behavior had to be disciplined. 
Monday and Tuesday were more strenuous 
days than usual in terms of keeping order. 
About 15 pupils had to be kept after school. 
The average is two or three for these days.” 
“Monday afternoon following the movie a girl 
pupil used profanity to the teacher before 


students. After being taken aside she seemed 

quite unconcerned about the incident, was 

extremely impertinent and told the teacher 

‘you have a lot to learn’ with a smile.” 

It was difficult to evaluate the impact of 
Blackboard Jungle outside the classroom, The 
high school community, like any other commun- 
ity in a period of excitement, falls prey to 
rumor. One must sift and sort materials very 
carefully to determine fact from fiction. And, 
even then, when can one be sure, as one teacher 
apparently was, that “switch blade knives have 
been found upon our student population for 
the first time since seeing the movie.” 


We felt that probably the people in the best 
position to know of student reactions connected 
with the movie would be the administrative per- 
sonnel of the high schools. And it was an ad- 
ministrator who reported to us that “About 
11 p.m. six boys molested a parked car and 
had knives with which they threatened the 
occupants. On police questioning they said they 
had seen the movie. Three of these boys have 
court records.” This particular incident was 
confirmed by several other people. Yet one must 
make the mental reservation—did this incident 
occur because the movie Blackboard Jungle was 
shown? 

The school counselor was certain that it did. 
“In counseling, I was interested to learn yester- 
day of the formation of gangs attributed by 
the student with whom I[ talked to Blackboard 
Jungle. He, as leader of one gang, told of their 
plans—all good, such as hiking, bicycling, etce.; 
and of their purchase of jackets. He also told 
of a rival gang, organized according to him 
for destructive purposes. These groups prob- 
ably existed previously, but were unorganized 
until after the movie. Now, leaders have been 
chosen, and definite steps in organization at- 
tempted.” 


Historians have popularized the notion, al- 
ready widely accepted by the American people, 
that the city is the cesspool of civilization, while 
the countryside and the small villages are the 
backbone of the nation. Such subconscious 
promptings may have colored our thinking 
when we decided to carry our investigation of 
the effect of Blackboard Jungle into nearby 
rural and urban communities, It seemed quite 
logical to expect that the movie would have a 
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greater effect in the metropolitan area and that 
the rural communities would be less affected. 

During the early phases of our research we 
had every reason to believe that such a natural 
finding would be borne out. Particularly vivid 
in this respect is the memory of our visit with 
one of the rural school administrators. When 
we explained the purpose of our research he 
assured us that while we might find student re- 
actions to the movie in Collegetown or Joplin, 
there would be little or no effect in his rural 
school. And then there was the Joplin principal 
who acknowledged that while his school might 
show up on paper as having had a greater re- 
action from the movie than the central school 
or Collegetown, nevertheless, he was certain 
his school was nothing like either the movie or 
what you might expect in New York City. 

But, much to our surprise, our data did not 
show this. It was true that the rural schools 
were least affected, and the medium sized com- 
munity did show a definite reaction to the 
movie. But, paradoxically enough, it was in the 
metropolitan community, that our expectations 
were not met. There were reactions—but, only 
mild ones, 

How could this be when on the very day we 
collected our questionnaires the front page of 
the Joplin paper carried an account of a fight 
between two teenage gangs? The wheels of jus- 
tice turned rapidly and in the court the judge 
had held the leaders in $10,000 bail. The par- 
ents’ names were published in the newspaper to 
bring to the public’s attention the significance 
of the juvenile problem. 


That day in Joplin we waited an hour for the 
principal who was delayed at a special confer- 
ence of educators called by the mayor. When 
we entered his office we found a slight man who 
was especially sensitive to the movie. He told 
us of his numerous conferences with educators 
throughout the state on the controversial book 
Blackboard Jungle. Here was a man who re- 
sented the educational stereotype of the prin- 
cipal in Our Miss Brooks (because he hated 
educational stereotyping), who pointed out that 
as a result of this movie the vocational schools 
were on the spot. The good would be overlooked 
and the bad would be related to Blackboard 
Jungle, 

How was it then that on paper the schools 


of the metropolitan community appeared almost 
like the rural community school? One possible 
explanation might be in terms of a saturation 
point which occurs in metropolitan areas. The 
average urbanite is so bombarded by the sen- 
sational that his senses become dulled to vio- 
lence, horror and brutality. To the urban ado- 
lescent Blackboard Jungle might have been just 
another card in an oversized index. 

There is another way of explaining this seem- 
ing paradox—the public relations side of the 
question. We came to this kind of explanation 
because of inconsistencies which appeared in 
our data. It seemed strange to us that while 
teachers overwhelmingly felt the movie was un- 
realistic, their more impressionable wards did 
not totally share in this opinion. Yet this is not 
strange when one acknowledges that students 
in their daily associations encounter characters 
bearing a marked resemblance to those depicted 
in the movie which might make it easier for 
them to see the realism in the movie. And then, 
might not teachers be more vitally concerned 
with the prestige of their profession, a concern 
not felt by their students, a concern which 
might influence teachers to deny any realism in 
Blackboard Jungle? 

We were bothered too, by certain inherent 
contradictions which appeared in the state- 
ments of teachers. Frequently they reported 
“the movie had no effect on the students” and 
then went on to describe the influence of the 
movie on student behavior. Or a teacher would 
state “the boys were not fooled by the movie” 
and yet indicate specific disciplinary problems 
coming from the showing of the movie. At first 
we attempted to resolve such contradictory 
teachers’ statements, but then we realized that 
they really represented one pattern of teacher 
reaction to the movie. 

Apart from the very few who viewed “B.J.” 
as rollicking entertainment, teachers responded 
to the movie in one of two ways. There were 
the standpatters, men and women generally 
past forty-five and most often in science, mathe- 
matics or languages, who felt that the movie 
should not have been made, should not have 
been shown, should not have been seen by stu- 
dents or teachers and should not have been dis- 
cussed. On the one hand, these teachers quite 
often played down any evidence of deviant be- 
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havior within their own school community; on 
the other hand, they blamed “B.J.” for the 
appearance of this type of behavior. 

The second group of teachers, most often in- 
structors in English and Social Studies between 
the ages of twenty-two and forty, did not fear 
“B.J.” or its consequences. They discussed it 
openly in their classes and pointed out that 
problems of this sort existed in other cities. 
They sought to get their students to understand 
how such things could happen. By raising rele- 
vant questions in classroom discussion, they 
directed the teaching situation in order to elicit 
the proper response and to form correct atti- 
tudes in their students. 

We are in no position to appraise the success 
of either type of teacher. While we ourselves 
might tend to feel that the teacher who brings 
up relevant issues would be most successful, 
there remains the fact that for a few days stu- 
dents were operating in an “abnormal” situa- 
tion. Their perceptions of the normal classroom 
procedures were both sharpened and blurred 
by Blackboard Jungle. Then too, there was not 
just one student type of reaction for teachers 
to deal with, but rather, we noted two types 
with some variations of each. 


There were those student reactions referred 
to by teachers with such phrases as “aping the 
‘B.J.’ boys,” “they got ideas they could do 
without,” “a brief period of being wise, as 
though to imitate the ‘B.J.’ class,” all rather 
mild reactions as reported by the teachers, but 
not unrelated to the student reactions which 
perturbed the teachers, and called for more 
severe discipline. Probably the common denomi- 
nator of all such reactions was the element of 
revolt against the established order of the class- 
room. Most frequently their revolt was mild 
and often it was tempered with humor, but in 
each case one can note an attempt being made 
to upset the teacher’s routine of expected re- 
sponses. Outside the classroom this type of 
reaction might be carried on by a few against 
the established order in society. In this case 
there were reports of gangs newly formed. 

For convenience sake we called all of these 
students “the Rebels.” But a note of caution 
is not out of order when labels such as “the 
Rebels” are bandied about. The motivations for 
an individual’s rebelling against any order can 


be quite varied; the typology of “the Rebels” 
should not obscure this fact. We have sufficient 
reason to believe that the more serious acts of 
rebellion were initiated by students who were 
“non-regent” or “slow students.” But, at the 
same time, “the Rebel” (albeit of a milder vari- 
ety) who introduced the motif of rebellion by 
the well-timed joke might well be at the head 
of his class. 

“The Analyzers” reacted in a quite different 
fashion from “the Rebels.” “The Analyzers” 
tore the movie apart or praised it, but always 
within the structure provided by the teachers. 
Here, recall the English teacher’s class: “That 
guy should never have brought an expensive 
set of records to class”... “The theme of ‘B.J.’ 
was that gang rule is terrible.” And there were 
the remarks of students in other classes about 
how they would hate to teach in such a place 
and that in actuality, teaching was a shabby 
profession. “The Analyzers” were much con- 
cerned with the question of realism. Again, the 
label might hide much. We cannot be certain 
how many of “the Analyzers” might be “Reb- 
els” in a different classroom, with a different 
teacher. We can only be certain that the same 
movie called forth two quite distinct types of 
student reactions, 


It has been over a year since Blackboard 
Jungle came to our community. We still recall 
the emotional impact of the film; how it left 
us wondering what its effects would be and 
wondering if such things could really happen. 
We know now that its effects were limited, but 
we also know that it had an effect in our com- 
munity, though here the necessary elements 
never combined to bring about the horrors of 
the East Side of New York City. Sociologists 
have long taken the position that propaganda 
of whatever sort cannot be effective unless 
there is already a partially susceptible audience, 
What Blackboard Jungle did in the communi- 
ties we studied was to point out the areas of 
susceptibility as well as the areas where .the 
communities were strong. Some people learned 
from it, some teachers and some students. Some 
people did not. When the next Blackboard 
Jungle comes to these communities, there will 
be a different audience. We hope we can write 
a new report telling that the impact was there 
... but not great. 
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The Study of American Life: An Inter- 
disciplinary Approach to Discipline 


LOUIS FILLER 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Several years ago a grant from the American 
Council of Learned Societies enabled me to look 
into several fields other than my own to observe 
what light my view of their operations might 
throw on the problem of American Civilization. 
My own work had involved aspects of Ameri- 
can history and American literature. It might 
bear mention that as an undergraduate I had 
taken extensive work in psychology and soci- 
ology, and looked forward to revisiting these 
fields in particular. I wondered also about the 
values which might be encountered in anthro- 
pology, particularly cultural anthropology. My 
doctoral dissertation gave me, perhaps, a special 
readiness for this investigation. Randolph 
Bourne, whose biography I wrote, had made 
his mark as a student of sociology and psychol- 
ogy, a literary critic, an expounder of the Gary 
School educational system, as well as the leader 
and major spirit of the youth movement of the 
1910’s. 


My studies plunged me quickly into a sea of 
fascinating and suggestive reading. Also I took 
rather ambitious steps toward making contacts 
with persons who might either be able to help 
me clarify my mind on particular problems, or, 
better still, be as interested as myself in prob- 
ing the idea of American Civilization. It was 
one of my more disappointing observations that 
many persons with whom I made contact, or 
who made contact with me, had been stimulated 
by the concept of interdisciplinary work, but 
had too few means to feed their interest with 
relevant ideas and experiences, Many of them 
reproduced each other’s errors with no way 
of discovering each other’s successes, 


Colleagues in the field proved generous in 
telling me of their experiences, either with the 
problem of preparing for or teaching American 
Civilization, or with examining the possibilities 


for use in American Civilization in one or an- 
other field of study. At meetings of various as- 
sociations, and during interviews in a number 
of cities, we exchanged views and experimental 
data. I received articles, syllabi, proposals, 
among other dittoed, mimeographed, and print- 
ed work, as well as letters and memoranda 
which sometimes went into conscientious detail. 
I had originally planned a “Dear Colleague” 
letter intended to elicit a wide gamut of in- 
formation, but I was consistently advised to 
keep out of the questionnaire-distributing class. 
I found the advice well taken. With as many 
experiments as there were going on, and with 
as much doubt and confusion as prevailed, the 
investigator was wise to operate modestly and 
personally. 


A side-light on my activities may indicate the 
role which routine thinking about interdisci- 
plinary work can play in impeding natural per- 
ceptions, A visit to the Business History Associ- 
ation meetings, my first one, was novel and 
stimulating. I there enjoyed a talk on the phe- 
nomenon of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, a most humanistic analysis of the chang- 
ing role of the entrepreneur since the Middle 
Ages, and other papers and discussions, I not 
only received a long list of suggestions valuable 
to my work, but was impressed by the number 
of tie-ups which were made between economics 
and history, and even literature, in the formal, 
as well as informal, discussion. 


At one of the more informal sessions, a 
worthy soul found that he could not resist, with 
suitable apologies, asking, in view of my official 
“fields,” why I was attending the sessions at all. 
The first response which occurred to me to give 
was that I had some substantial stake in busi- 
ness history, having had three professional 
occasions to work over John D. Rockefeller and 
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a number of other businessmen, and that most 
of the history I had prepared for the Office of 
the Quartermaster General, during two of the 
war years, had concerned industry and com- 
merce, to be sure partly of a non-profit char- 
acter, from the Army point of view. Yet it 
struck me as odd to realize that, actually, I was 
much better acquainted among those present 
at the Association meetings than was my ques- 
tioner, and that I met my colleagues regularly 
at other history meetings, and, of course, in a 
number of cases, outside them. My questioner 
assumed that “his” particular Association 
should attract only persons actively and speci- 
fically writing “business history.” He could not 
imagine that “business history’ might only be 
a type of history. 


I began my program of reading with general 
and even popular works—by Linton, Kluck- 
horn, Warner, Shils, Benedict, Mead, Weber, 
Herskovits, among others; and took the oppor- 
tunity to refresh my memory of Sumner, Ward, 
William James, Giddings, and others, at home 
and abroad, finding ideas and perspectives 
which I had missed in previous contacts, or for- 
gotten. I looked into Sorokin, Kroeber, and 
others interested in methods of evaluating civi- 
lizations and their laws. I found their work, 
seen together, evocative, and worth much more 
study than I could begin alone to afford. 

In general, the work of cultural anthropology 
seemed closest to that which the historian 
usually undertakes. Any historian, surely, 
would find himself refreshed, sharpened in 
ideas and outlook by working through such a 
survey of problems and technics as Anthropol- 
ogy Today: An Encyclopedic Inventory (1953), 
prepared under Professor A. L. Kroeber’s di- 
rection. Here are problems of people, and meth- 
ods of approaching them. Not a little of their 
problems bears directly on history. Indeed, 
there are aspects of applied anthropology which 
may be critical in our international affairs. It 
has been pointed out, for example, that Ameri- 
can business or military groups, innocently 
moving into one of the so-called “backward 
areas,” can with a casual display of money and 
machinery, uproot the natives, tear down their 
ancient relationships and modes of operation 
without giving them any adequate substitutes 
in return. The same inadequate understanding 





which might frustrate our foreign policy in 
“backward” areas of Africa could frustrate our 
foreign policy in forward areas of northern 
Italy. To the extent that we lack insight and 
simple knowledge of the ways and needs of 
others, then, we multiply our problems abroad. 

Particularly impressive was the conscious- 
ness which anthropologists have revealed of the 
dimensions of their subject—its subdivisions, 
and differences from other fields. E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, in Social Anthropology (1952), de- 
veloped the history of his field, chiefly in its 
English phase, but in a context which acknowl- 
edged the pioneer work of Condorcet, Adam 
Smith, and Lewis H. Morgan, and involved in 
his quest for the origins of social anthropology 
such historians as Gooch, Acton, and Marc 
Bloch. History itself, of course, has provided 
its own explanations of its own function, as in 
Professor F. J. Teggart’s Theory of History 
(1925). What interests me here is rather the 
interdisciplinary approach which Evans-Pritch- 
ard recognizes, at least in distinguishing the 
different arms of anthropology, and which Pro- 
fessor Kroeber has emphasized in all his work. 

One does not have to be interested in inter- 
disciplinary work in a professional sense to 
enjoy such books as Clyde Kluckhohn’s Mirror 
for Man, with its numerous reflections upon 
history, or Ralph Linton’s The Study of Man, 
which like Kluckhohn’s book, displays breadth, 
culture, and that sense of contrasting societies 
which heightens one’s understanding of the 
meaning of “civilization,” whether in the com- 
mon sense or in the anthropological sense. Such 
books can be read and retained as heralds of 
work which can arise out of disciplined (and 
yet interdisciplinary) knowledge, and play a 
humanistic role in our affairs. 


Folklore is a somewhat special field, in be- 
tween -belles-lettres and anthropology, which 
can be better used by historians than it has 
been. I have had occasion to suggest its present 
limitations from the viewpoint of the profes- 
sional historian.? However, since the magazine 
audience then addressed was composed of folk- 
lorists, it was possible, at that time, to assume 
that the virtues of folklore were more than 
adequately understood, The historian needs to 
understand them better. He is, of course, prop- 
erly concerned with the difference between 
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truth and falsehood. But a myth is not necessar- 
ily “false,” as a student of beliefs has had rea- 
son to observe: “Myth, like any other belief, 
can be false, but it is not false because it is 
a myth, It is false for the same reasons that 
other beliefs are false.” * 


Its value, then, lies in the fact that it is 
believed, is acted upon, and is in that sense true. 
This fact would apply to such an annoying and 
thought-blocking cliché as: “Whenever Ameri- 
cans became dissatisfied with conditions in the 
east, they could pick themselves up and begin 
a new life in the west.” I do not say that a self- 
respecting teacher can accept it in place of 
historical data. He can, however, use it to in- 
struct his students in American preconceptions 
and anticipations, and expose to their eyes the 
weak intellectual foundations on which they 
have been building their attitudes. 


How true folklore can be has been superbly 
illustrated by Professor Robert Price, of the 
English Department of Otterbein College, 
whose Johnny Appleseed: Man and Myth 
(1954) follows that extraordinary American 
down through our history by means of rigid 
standards of fact and yet, miraculously, with 
no loss of a sense of what he was and repre- 
sented. 


I hoped much from sociology, particularly in 
connection with twentieth century studies, and 
renewed my acquaintance with the field with 
anticipation. Though I recalled with some un- 
ease the gossipy texts of years back, I also had 
in mind the work of the Chicago sociologists, 
of the Lynds, and similar materials. It was 
still possible, I found, to read work of their 
quality. It is well to underscore this fact, for 
it needs to be noticed that it did not seem to 
be the active and enterprising sector of the 
field. I learned of a new sociology which frankly 
alarmed me. Its key feature, from my point of 
view, was its total lack of regard for history, 
its extreme empiricism. It concerned itself with 
accumulation of narrowly defined data in ways 
which seemed likely to turn out magnified 
clerks, rather than social scientists of any meas- 
urable description, and seemed to vary in proj- 
ects from some of pure uselessness to very 
practical projects of the type which might be 
of use to salesmen and manufacturers, but not 


necessarily to advance sociological understand- 
ing or that of a mere historian. 


One felt that he appreciated the need for soci- 
ologists to control their data and be able to 
predict from it, to overcome older sociological 
methods which assumed that which had to be 
proved, and to develop standard terminology. 
One questioned, however, whether scientific 
method might not be assumed without warrant 
under dubious “laboratory” conditions, whether 
experience was not being sacrificed to terminol- 
ogy, and, most seriously, whether there was any 
adequate check on the activities and results of 
the “scientists” themselves. 


An example was furnished by a sociologist 
who undertook to study the role of the “con- 
fession” in the effort of a “deviant” to return 
to social acceptability.* His hitting upon Whit- 
taker Chambers as the deviant not only seemed, 
for various reasons, arbitrary, but his treat- 
ment of the theme appeared brash. On rela- 
tively little evidence, and with much evidence 
lacking, the sociologist projected his “hypothe- 
sis” of Chamber’s motives and goals in terms 
which made it clear that it was not in fact an 
hypothesis, but a conclusion—at the very least, 
no other conclusion was so much as hinted. It 
was, of course, quite legitimate for this investi- 
gator to set up any hypothesis which seemed to 
him feasible or of use. What was dangerous was 
the use of the hypothesis to render judgment 
on a very living issue, and, even more, the 
sociologist’s assumption that he possessed su- 
perior technical equipment, as compared with 
his readers, and that it produced scientific re- 
sults. Dangerous, too, was his insistence that 
the subject could with equal value be called 
“Whittaker Chambers,” or “X”: his reduction 
of human beings to insignificance. In unpub- 
lished correspondence, he expressed his convic- 
tion, on no personal knowledge whatever, that 
I was not qualified to question his method, and 
was privileged only to study and accept. As I 
wrote at the time: 


Mr. Hausknecht has no duty to persuade the 
reader of the validity of his argument; the 
reader must study Mr. Hausknecht’s method- 
ology. . . . Mr. Hausknecht not only knows 
enough about Chambers, for his purposes; he 
knows enough about me, about you, about any- 
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body. We may not conjecture about Mr. Haus- 
knecht, for we are merely “intuitive” people; 
but Mr. Hausknecht, being a social scientist, 
has mysterious ways, and may conjecture about 
us with impunity. . . . What is alarming is to 
consider how many persons there may be who 
esteem themselves to be “social scientists” who 
may be able to pass off their impressions and 
predilections, their preconceptions and profes- 
sional jargon as “objective” revelations—who 
may be able to turn what could be useful hypo- 
theses into hammers calculated to cow their 
audiences with references to methodology and 
specialized information. One could “prove” any- 
thing he pleased, and never know that he had 
so much as entertained an “unobjective” 
thought. ... 


Our social sciences are not natural sciences, 
and it can rouse false hopes and attitudes, en- 
courage impertinent “scientific” efforts, to 
think that they are. This is, of course, in no 
sense to encourage impressionism. It is a ques- 
tion of recognizing the difference between “‘sci- 
ence” and “social science.’’ We can isolate a 
chemical element and experiment with its prop- 
erties. It is more difficult to isolate the role of 
confessions in human affairs. And I respect- 
fully suggest that it can only help sociologists 
studying current social phenomena to have 
some awareness of previous American experi- 
ence in the area. At that point, it might be 
possible for an historian to give his attention 
profitably to sociological developments. 


One is reluctant to leave this general subject 
without a suggestion which might well be con- 
sidered further, and which could apply to sub- 
jects other than sociology—to aspects of history 
as well. There has appeared to be, in recent 
years, a general tendency in both the humani- 
ties and the social sciences toward a shedding of 
responsibility for human affairs. It has been 
especially dismaying to an historian who feels 
that his work has a direct bearing .apon the 
serious domestic and international circum- 
stances which confront us, to note how many 
of his colleagues in the profession contend for 
a “non-relativistic” history which, in effect, 
would separate it from reality as we are bound 
to know it. This tendency has affected “avant 
garde” poetry as well as “scientific” sociology. 
Their common defense for their approach seems 
to be that life is now too complicated for in- 
dividual concern with people—that one must 


specialize, as well as operate in “teams,” in 
order to master the intricate forces of modern 
life and learning. 


One can do no more, here, than report a con- 
versation with several of the “new” economists, 
whose work I would not presume to comment 
upon as such, but whose concern with the theo- 
retic relations between production, consump- 
tion, distribution, and the level of employment 
seemed very much like that of some sociologists 
with hypotheses. The economists were plainly 
asked what their work had to do with human 
affairs, and they answered, as plainly, that, in 
the sense implied, it had very little. Economics 
was being erected into a science, yet it had 
little interest in concerning itself with defini- 
tions of poverty, for example, it had no social 
theories to offer; and although it sought predic- 
tability, it did not concern itself with the socio- 
political data which would give its predictions 
relevance. One of the economists observed that 
“institutional” economics of the Veblen type 
was scarcely ever mentioned at Harvard or 
M.I.T., which he took to be the criteria of ex- 
cellence; and that his own students cared noth- 
ing for it. Furthermore, he could not see that 
Veblen, from all he had heard (he had not him- 
self had occasion to read Veblen) provided 
any structure for functional economics. Indeed, 
he saw little reason for studying the history 
of economic thought. His scientific economics 
would work, all factors being equal. And yet 
he felt no need for giving any consideration to 
factors which might upset his formulations and 
predictions. 


It would seem that he was quite right to 
believe that there is no present call for an eco- 
nomics geared to actual human conditions; 
these are, in America, presumed to be more 
than adequate. But whether his theory of pro- 
duction and employment was useful, remained 
the question. Whether his was “pure science” 
in the sense that Einstein was presumably con- 
cerned with pure science, and would ultimately 
produce as resounding results as Ejinstein’s 
formulations, is the question. A non-mathe- 
matical economist is reported to have asked, 
at a professional meeting, “Shall all non-mathe- 
matical economists commit suicide?” So long 
as the length and dimensions of social security, 
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for example, are still to be determined, it would 
be well for all of us if they did not. 

I was happier with psychology, and had a 
number of most stimulating experiences with 
it. It had been pleasing to note that others seem 
to discern its palpable usefulness to history. 
Thus, Professor John A. Garratty, of Michigan 
State University, has been investigating the 
relationship between the methods and findings 
of psychologists and those of historians. 

Without doubt, my most profitable foray into 
the field was my project of culling material 
relevant to my own several projects and for 
class work from Psychological Abstracts. A 
bold and unorthodox critic of the virtues and 
failings of modern psychiatry had accused his- 
tory of taking too little into account man’s 
nature. 


It tends to ignore the instincts which ener- 
gize his activities, the motives which power 
events, the strivings which make a current that 
bears people and races along the river of time. 
Generally, history is written from a point of 
view external to man, conceiving him and his 
affairs as pawns to be moved by various exter- 
nal factors that, on psychological analysis prove 
to be derived either from the institutions he has 
erected or the effects produced by the means he 
has resorted to in order that life be sustained 
and goals realized.°® 


Discounting the question of the very inter- 
esting Dr. Lindner’s own control of internal 
factors governing men, there was the question 
of how one might best approach them. I turned 
to the Psychological Abstracts for an overall 
view. 

I found the material fabulous. I was able to 
build up a file of references which serves me 
regularly. It has seemed to me worthwhile to 
keep up with the Abstracts each year. I cull 
material from the latest issues, in terms of 
categories which I have developed over the 
years, and which I maintain in various files of 
materials under headings of youth, liberalism, 
mores, communication, and others, as well as 
under headings of an interdisciplinary nature. 
The material itself has often been disappoint- 
ing, often most revealing, and worth direct 
follow-up. There have been fewer psychological 
studies of American literary figures than I 
would have expected. (This will undoubtedly, 


in due course, be made up by Literature and 
Psychology, a publication speaking for a field 
still in the formative state.) The most elaborate 
work which I came upon was Marie Bona- 
parte’s absorbing examination of Edgar Allan 
Poe and his work: sometimes far-fetched, on 
occasion palpably in error, but suggestive at 
all times, and on occasion sweepingly convinc- 
ing. It seemed to me particularly inappropriate 
for a colleague in the field of literature to whom 
I spoke of this work, to call this practicing 
analyst a woman with a dirty mind. 

In studying the Abstracts, I held fairly rigid- 
ly to American figures, American trends; they 
contain rich areas untouched for students who 
might wish to bring together materials on other 
peoples, other literatures. They include excel- 
lent materials on history, historical method, 
and particular historical personages and events. 
Some articles are themselves of historical] in- 
terest. I call forth from limbo, for example, 
one W. D. Tait, writing in the Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, in 1926, on “The 
Menace of the Reformer.” We learn from him 
(I quote from the abstract) that: 


The professional reformer is a modern prod- 
uct, motivated largely by instinctive and un- 
conscious factors, but often by less worthy 
conscious desires. His program is based on cer- 
tain false assumptions and ignorance of funda- 
mental biological and psychological laws. He 
would repress and check the superior individ- 
ual, assist the unfit unduly in the struggle for 
existence, thus bringing about a downward 
levelling. As an alternative greater individual- 
ism, the slow and sure process of education and 
the unhindered operation of the laws of nature 
are suggested. 


The purpose of the above has, of course, been 
no more than to suggest a type of approach, 
and a type of investigation which could profit 
the historian in adding vitality and relevance 
to his work, and giving it the urgency and 
meaning it too often fails to display. There 
must be other approaches, some possibly better 
and more effective for particular circumstances, 
I would think there is great need for us to con- 
sider them at this time. With the threat of a 
student inundation upon us, with pressure ex- 
ercised upon us from below—and, not impossi- 
bly, from above—to process our students 
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through school most expeditiously, there could 
be a serious threat to such standards of learn- 
ing and understanding as we may now have. 
Unless we are clear in our minds as to what 
constitutes a living study of American Civiliza- 
tion, we are not likely to pass a valid version 
of it on to those hordes of students who may 
be clamoring for a degree. Decay in our higher, 
and lower, educational systems could develop 
rapidly, no matter what the salary standards 
might be. 

A major conclusion which my study brought 
home to me was that such developments as 
interdisciplinary work might bring would de- 
pend on the two-way cooperation of the disci- 
plines involved. The historian and the student 
of literature can only do so much, properly, in 
other fields; they can rarely become as adept 
and well-founded as the practitioners in these 


fields. But if it is true that purpose of inter- 
disciplinary studies is not to create dilettantes, 
but to combat the purposeless technician—to 
help in the production of whole people, while 
maintaining due standards for the individual 
disciplines—then the broad view, implying co- 
operation and mutual respect, must be gener- 
ated from all the component parts of our cul- 
ture. 


1And, conveniently, in such an article as “History and 
Science in Anthropology,” American Anthropology, Oc- 
tober-December, 1935, pp. 539-569. 

2“Why Historians Neglect Folklore,” Midwest Folk- 
lore, Summer 1954, pp. 73-79. 

8Rubin Gotesky, “The Nature of Myth and Society,” 
American Anthropology, October-December, 1952, pp. 
523 ff. 

*Murray Hausknecht, “Confession and Return,” An- 
tioch Review, March 1954, pp. 176-186. 

SRobert Lindner, Prescription for Rebellion (1952), 
p. 146. 


General Henry M. Robert: Parliamentarian 


THAIS M. PLAISTED 


Los Angeles, California 


The Parliamentary books of General Henry 
Martyn Robert come as a natural by-product 
from his long and distinguished career in the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States Army. 
For this type of writing he was particularly 
adapted both inherently and from training. He 
was a natural born composer of wording and 
phrasing as his engineering reports portray. 

He was born of Huguenot ancestry in Rob- 
ertsville, South Carolina, on May 2, 1837, the 
son of the Reverend Joseph Thomas and Ade- 
line Lawton Robert. He entered the United 
States Military Academy at West Point in 1853, 
graduating four years later in 1857 at the age 
of twenty, as a Second Lieutenant. The next 
year he was ordered to the Territory of Wash- 
ington to take command of the emergency 
operations against the Indians of that region. 
Due to lack of overland transportation across 
the United States, he went via the Isthmus of 
Panama, where he contracted malaria fever, 
with which he was intermittently harassed the 
rest of his life. 

But this did not deter him in his engineering 
feats or his Parliamentary endeavors. He con- 


structed defenses on San Juan Island in Puget 
Sound during the dispute there over the boun- 
dary line between the United States and Can- 
ada, in that area. At the time of the Civil War 
he erected fortifications for such Atlantic sea- 
board cities as Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania and New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
At the close of the War between the States he 
was placed in charge of the Department of 
Practical Military Engineering at West Point. 
Then he was sent as Chief Engineer of the 
Military Division to the Pacific Coast, com- 
pleting engineering defenses at San Francisco, 
on the Columbia River and in Oregon and 
Washington. Next, for eight years, he super- 
vised lighthouse construction and harbor im- 
provement on Lake Michigan, at Green Bay 
and on Lake Superior. For another two years 
he worked on various river and harbor projects 
on Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, Lake Champlain 
and the St. Lawrence River. From 1885 to 1890 
he was again doing engineering work around 
Philadelphia. In that latter year he was ap- 
pointed Engineer Commissioner of Washington, 
D. C. Then followed commissions for improve- 
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ments of the Tennessee and Cumberland River 
regions, river and harbor fortifications on Long 
Island and in New York Harbor. 

As a consequence of his success in these 
undertakings he was promoted to the rank of 
Colonel. As such he was made Division Engi- 
neer of the Southwest with headquarters in 
New York City. This assignment included 
eleven engineering districts from Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania to Galveston, Texas. Besides 
making notable harbor and river improvements 
on the eastern coast from New York to Florida, 
he actually placed Galveston “on the map” by 
carrying out for it his plan for a channel and 
a sea wall. This latter was his last engineering 
job as Chief of the Corps of Engineers, for on 
April 30, 1901, just prior to his sixty-fifth 
birthday, due to the law, he was compelled to 
retire, with the rank of Brigadier General. 


He was noted at this time as an engineer. 
During his forty years of service to his country 
he had accomplished remarkable engineering 
feats. Yet, still ahead of him lay even a greater 
contribution for the orderly conduct of business 
in deliberative assemblies, He had gained much 
knowledge of organizational control as a United 
States engineer. This was because as such he 
had been presiding officer of engineering boards 
directing some fifty projects. In this capacity 
not only had he been called upon to act as 
Chairman, but also to contact and conduct busi- 
ness with the various governmental boards, 
commissions, councils, legislatures, and even 
the United States Congress, itself, with which 
he had to cooperate in his engineering under- 
takings. Thus in his official journeyings 
through the years from one part of the United 
States to the other he had learned that there 
was a wide divergence in parliamentary prac- 
tice and procedure. He also had discovered that 
there had been very little written thereon, 
except for Luther S. Cushing’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Practice, published by W. J. 
Reynolds and Company, Boston, 1845, employed 
for the most part by participants in the New 
England Town Meetings; Thomas Jefferson’s 
Rules, as amended by the later Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Thomas Reed, for 
the United States Congress and some twelve 
pages about parliamentary law in a book of 
miscellaneous information. He also found that 


Cushing’s and the Congressional Manuals laid 
down rules that were not employed in practice 
as he had discerned in his experience with de- 
liberative bodies. Hence with the mental 
scrutiny of the applied scientist that he was, 
he made further analysis pointing up that not 
only was there an absence of accepted parlia- 
mentary principles, but also that there were 
discrepancies and absurdities in practice and 
formulated rules. Furthermore, after a thor- 
ough perusal, he felt that the Rules of Congress, 
such as those for stopping debate, might be 
necessary to the National Legislative body in 
its procedures, but that they were not appli- 
cable to democratic practice in deliberative 
assemblies. For in the latter it was not neces- 
sary to put through political party measures, 
but rather to ascertain and make effective the 
will of the whole body. 

But it was only some fourteen years after he 
discovered that he knew nothing about parlia- 
mentary law that he felt competent to publish 
his fifteen page manual for the deliberative 
edification of his friends and himself. He was 
then thirty-nine years old and had come a long 
way but not all the length of the Parliamentary 
trail that he was to walk, since that day in 1862 
in Massachusetts, when he had been asked to 
preside at a meeting, and found that he did not 
know the first thing about how to do it. Imme- 
diately thereafter, he set about rectifying this 
deficiency. As a result he produced this parlia- 
mentary book of guidance for the conduct of 
business in civic, social and charitable organi- 
zations. 

Then for a time he became too embroiled in 
engineering work to study further along these 
lines. However, when he was transferred to 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1883, he found that 
he had the leisure to write the Parliamentary 
Law book which he hoped would become the 
Parliamentary authority not only in delibera- 
tive assemblies but also in legislative and offi- 
cial bodies. He felt that, by this time experience 
had taught him that “a knowledge of parlia- 
mentary law was a part of the necessary equip- 
ment of every educated man.” 


As a result, he set up his own parliamentary 
measuring rod. It was that each parliamentary 
rule before acceptance as fundamental to the 
parliamentary procedure should guarantee two 
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things, First, it should safeguard deliberation 
in an assembly. Second, it should protect the 
rights of each individual member. 

By means of this careful analysis of each 
motion, and each step of parliamentary prac- 
tice, Robert was able to bring forth a set of 
Parliamentary Principles that were consistent, 
logical and sound, But in so doing, he had to 
abandon much of the Parliamentary procedure 
laid down in the Cushing and Congressional 
Parliamentary Manuals. 

Hence his path to Parliamentary fame was 
not an easy one. First, he had trouble, as is the 
usual fate of unknown authors, in getting his 
book published. Second, both in his lifetime and 
even after his death at the age of eighty-six 
years at Hornell, New York, on May 11, 1923, 
there was constant copyright litigation about 
his Parliamentary books. Third, there was the 
question about his health, and whether “due to 
the infirmities of old age,’ he could actually 
complete his writings on parliamentary law 
himself. 

Previous to the finishing of his manuscript 
for his Rules of Order, Robert had sent his 
original small pamphlet, entitled Pocket Man- 
ual of Rules of Order, to an eastern publishing 
company who had returned it, writing that 
there was little demand for such a book. As a 
result of this episode he decided to print his 
Rules of Order himself. Therefore he purchased 
the paper, selected the type and paid all the 
bills. Thus he could reserve the right to revise 
it whenever and wherever he desired. 


While reading the galley proof of what is 
now Part I, Rules of Order, his wife, Helen M. 
Thresher, whom he had married on December 


21, 1860, objected to the book’s consisting 
merely of rules of order. She said that those 
might be understandable to students of Par- 
liamentary Law, but they would be most 
baffling to beginners. Consequently he wrote 
Part II, which explains how a society is or- 
ganized and by what methods its business is 
conducted. 

Then, when the book was almost ready to go 
to press, a member of a religious group dis- 
sented in regard to it. So Robert held up the 
publication to write Part III. Herein he showed 
the legal rights of an assembly to protect itself, 


Believing that the demand for his book would 
go to 4000 copies he approached the publishing 


firm of S. C. Griggs and Company in Chicago, 
requesting them to print that number. But the 
head of the company rebuffed him with these 
words, “It is useless to accept a book on Parlia- 
mentary Law from an unknown author, for 
Cushing and Parliamentary Law are synony- 
mous terms.” And then, as if to add insult to 
injury, he added, ““Moreover, what in the world 
does an army officer know about Parliamentary 
Law?” 

It was in vain that Robert tried to explain 
to him the merits of his book. He attempted, 
without avail, to tell him that for the somewhat 
illogical parliamentary law of that day, he had 
substituted a thoroughly logical and workable 
parliamentary structure that would bring out 
the deliberated will of an assembly. It was only 
after Robert had volunteered to send 1000 
copies of his book at his own expense to the Leg- 
islators, college professors and law authorities 
to obtain competent criticism of it, that the pub- 
lisher decided to handle it at all. It is reported 
that upon reaching this agreement Robert 
uttered the words, that he believed that his 
book accorded more with the American spirit 
than any parliamentary manual then in exist- 
ence, and if he were right the experts would 
commend it; if he were wrong the book would 
be condemned, and it would be well for himself 
personally, if he quickly found out the attitude 
of those who professed to know something 
about parliamentary law. 

The book, Rules of Order, appeared February 
19, 1876. The 3000 copies above the 1000 used 
for advertising purposes were sold within six 
weeks. It was commended by parliamentary 
authorities in every part of the country. All 
the reviews of it, with one exception, stated 
that “it was a tremendous step forward in par- 
liamentary procedure.” His publisher, finally 
convinced of its intrinsic value, requested a 
revised version. And so Robert’s maxim, “we 
are here to get the will of the assembly” 
brought him success at last. 

Within a few years his book succeeded Cush- 
ing and all other Parliamentary manuals as the 
standard of parliamentary procedure in the 
United States of America. The total sales to 
date of this book with its original brick red 
cover of 1876, has been over 1,700,000 copies, 
for it sells over 60,000 annually. 
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This Pocket Manual of Rules of Order was 
copyrighted by the author in 1876, 1893, and 
1921. In each edition all rights were reserved 
by the author. However, in May 1915, after 
three years revision of it, Robert published and 
copyrighted with all rights reserved to him, 
Robert’s Rules of Order Revised. The printer 
of this issue, and of every one since, was Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago. 

In this edition he made no fundamental 
change from his Manual. On the other hand, he 
did enlarge it by clarifying the text and re- 
arranging the order to make it easier for ref- 
enence. He also included in it his Parliamentary 
Law Charts. 

But his pathway was by no means a smooth 
one. There was trouble with the eldest of his 
three brothers, Joseph Thomas Robert, Jr. over 
the latter’s Parliamentary Law writings. Per- 
haps the public magnified these differences, for 
there is correspondence signed by the General 
to this brother, now in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., showing that Henry M. 
Robert encouraged him in his own work. What- 
ever might have been the circumstances, they 
were amicably settled in 1900, and Joseph 
Robert’s Primer of Parliamentary Law for 
Schools, Clubs, Fraternities was published in 
New York City by Doubleday and McClure in 
that year. However, in his book Joseph demon- 
strated several eccentricities of his such as de- 
claring that all motions had to be seconded, and 
stating that parliamentary inquiry had to be 
employed in all manner of business. 


Isabel Livingstone Hoagland Robert, whom 
the General married May 8, 1901, six years 
after the death of his first wife, as his surviving 
spouse, assumed copyright ownership of 
Robert’s Rules of Order Revised upon copyright 
renewal, in 1943 and 1951. She it was who did 
his typing and served as his “eyes” during his 
last years when he was so bothered with 
cataracts. 

Six years before his death General Robert 
set up a trusteeship for Rules of Order Revised 
for his surviving wife and children, appointing 
his son, Henry M. Robert, Jr., as trustee for 
the copyright owners. After the latter’s death 
in 1937 his wife Sara Corbin Robert of Annapo- 
lis, Maryland, who is a Parliamentarian of note, 
was appointed the trustee. She and a daughter 





of the General, Corinne, now Mrs. DeWitt 
Clinton Redgrave of Arlington, Virginia, are 
the only living members of his immediate 
family. 

In 1921 D. Appleton Century Company of 
New York City published Robert’s Parliamen- 
tary Practice. It is an excellent primer for 
beginners. This is because it is readable and 
understandable, A year later, in 1922, the same 
firm issued his Parliamentary Law. Mrs. Isabel 
Robert was designated by her husband as the 
recipient of the royalties of Parliamentary 
Practice in order that she might carry on cer- 
tain “‘benevolences” to church schools and for 
scholarships in which he had been interested. 
The copyright owner of Parliamentary Law is 
the publishing company of D. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, who, according to the dictates 
of General Henry M. Robert, pays its royalties 
directly to Baptist Medical Missions. 

Robert spent five years in the preparation of 
Parliamentary Law. It is an extended treatise 
of his previous volumes. In addition, it is illus- 
trated with examples of how a deliberative 
assembly is organized, and the way motions 
may be put. In other words, it discusses in 
detail methods of transacting business in delib- 
erative assemblies, the uses of various motions, 
the methods of conducting elections, the duties 
of members and officers, discipline, model By- 
Laws, and forms and definitions of parliamen- 
tary law terms, 


One of its most interesting features is a sec- 
tion of about 150 pages which includes some 250 
questions with answers selected from his exten- 
sive correspondence, which it is reported he 
kept up until five weeks before his death, with 
presiding officers of societies and teachers of 
Parliamentary Law, These deal with problems 
and difficulties constantly occurring in clubs 
and organizations. This book also contains valu- 
able forms for reports of committees, tally 
sheets, credentials for delegates and different 
types of minutes for various kinds of meetings. 

During the ensuing years since its publica- 
tion, Parliamentary Law has raised much query 
as to whether it was compiled by Henry M. 
Robert, himself. Much of its final form is at- 
tributed, even by the author, to Mrs. William 
Anderson, who was of great help to him due to 
her association and experience with many 
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women’s organizations. But whatever the case, 
Parliamentary Law has to be acknowledged as 
a monumental work. Whatever weaknesses it 
has should be overlooked because its merits 
overshadow them. Robert’s Rules of Order, 
Revised is the authority, but this volume, writ- 
ten toward the end of a great and fruitful life, 


gives to every Parliamentarian and student of 
Parliamentary Law a source of reference, not 
only for those parliamentary points upon 
which Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised is 
silent, but also clarifies other mooted Parlia- 
mentary questions. 


The Negro Child 


and the Question of Values 


LEANDER L. BOYKIN 


Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


The problem of values has long occupied a 
significant place in educational literature. How- 
ever, like many other educational concepts, the 
term “value” has been defined and interpreted 
in divergent ways. 

For centuries use of the term “values” was 
limited to questions grounded in teleological 
and supernatural reality; to problems of uni- 
versals; to opinions concerning truth and 
knowledge to moral law; or to questions ethical 
in nature and character, or sanctional and 
conservated by religion.' 

More recently the term “values” has been 
used to refer to considerable wants — values 
arising out of the desires, urges, feelings and 
habits of man as a biological and social animal.” 
Even more recently, “values” are regarded as 
part and parcel of the experiences of real men, 
living in a real world—values indigenous with 
the social realities and social psychology of a 
goal-seeking organism.* 

Americans generally subscribe to the belief 
that regardless of their source, the basic values 
are inherent in the democratic way of life, its 
advancement. They subscribe to the idea that 
the democratic way of life provides the best 
means devised by man for contributing to the 
satisfaction of human needs and wants, bio- 
logical and social; for preserving individual 
freedoms, and for providing the framework 
for the achievement of selfhood. 

Values in a democracy are held to be insep- 
arable from the integrating experience which 
ensues as people become a cohesive group, as- 


sembling, weighing, and adjusting their per- 
sonal desires for the advancement and well- 
being of all people everywhere. 

Values such as respect for human person- 
ality, the free search for truth through coop- 
erative experimental procedures, the rights of 
people to determine the ends for which they 
shall live, the right to equality, if not identity 
of opportunity for all, are elements of great 
strength in the democratic theory of values. 

Several implications here are important. 
First, values do not inhere in things or even in 
actions, although actions may reflect values; 
but values inhere only in people. Second, values 
constantly develop in the interplay between 
fresh personal experiences and cultural de- 
posits—experiences that only real people can 
have examined and direct. Third, since values 
develop as a result of interaction between the 
individual and affective elements of his environ- 
ment, the elimination or alteration of certain 
factors in his surrounding which appear to 
promote negative or anti-social values is desir- 
able. Fourth, numerous, unpredictable, illogical, 
vain—whatever they may be—human desires 
determine value. It is the facts resulting from 
the above implications that give rise to the 
necessity for an examination of values in rela- 
tion to the Negro child. 

Negro children like all other children have 
basic physical, social, and ego-integrative needs. 
They are no different from all other children 
in their aspirations, their longings, their feel- 
ing and their desires. But Negro children who 
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are forced to live in a bi-racial society charac- 
terized by a class and caste system have con- 
cerns and needs that extend beyond those of the 
average American child. 

As a member of America’s largest minority 
group, the Negro child is the victim of a slave 
heritage dating back some three hundred years. 
The symbols of this heritage are those of Negro 
inferiority and white superiority; race eti- 
quette; a plantation economy; discrimination 
and segregation; the separate but equal doc- 
trine; of Negro accommedation and acceptance 
of segregated way of life; of second class 
citizenship; of a frustration-tolerance type of 
personality development; of a frustration- 
aggression pattern of behavior; and of an 
“either or race” concept. 

Almost everywhere the Negro child goes he 
is confronted with symbols which convey to 
him and impress upon his mind the idea that 
he is not as good as the white child. Signs such 
as “white” and “colored” over drinking foun- 
tains, the refusal to permit Negroes to use rest 
rooms, back door entrances for Negroes, etc., 
are all designed to instill in the Negro child 
the idea, the belief and the feeling that he is 
inferior and the white child superior. 

Traditional “race etiquette” expresses itself 
in such ways as not addressing a Negro man 
as Mister, or a married Negro woman as Mrs. 
The symbols of “race etiquette” also reflect 
themselves in such things as a white man’s 
keeping his hat on in the presence of a Negro 
but expecting the Negro to remove his, or by 
such customs as having Negroes move to the 
rear of stores, waiting rooms, etc. 


Symbols of a plantation economy may be 
found in the sugar cane regions in Louisiana, 
and in the cotton section of the Mississippi 
Delta area. What are these plantation symbols? 
Low incomes, poor housing, poor schoo] attend- 
ance, illiteracy, the “quarters,” the company 
store, and the master-slave relationship which 
is just as real today as in the eighteen sixties. 

Many Negroes see accommodation and ac- 
ceptance of segregated way of life as desirable. 
They point out, perhaps with some validity, 
that the Negro has achieved in the field of busi- 
ness and in the professions because he was 
isolated from the main stream of American 
culture and was forced to find ways and means 


of solving his own problems and taking care of 
the needs of the Negro group. 

Frustration-tolerance is perhaps best illus- 
trated by the following experience. Not very 
long ago, two colleagues and I arrived in a 
small Southern town rather early in the morn- 
ing and decided to eat breakfast. As is the usual 
custom we looked for a Negro eating establish- 
ment. Not finding one open we went to a com- 
bination cafe. A combination cafe is one side 
for colored and on the other side for whites. 
The gentleman in charge was most gracious. 
He took care of our every need. He served us, 
he went out of his way to make us feel that he 
was interested in our welfare. Near the close 
of the meal he even struck up a conversation. 
But just as we were leaving, he said, ““You boys 
come back.” I can remember the time when the 
first impulse would have been to respond by 
some such question as this: “How old do boys 
grow in your community?” But when we looked 
at the old gentleman, realizing that he had been 
brought up in a different culture, when we 
realized that he meant no offense, when we 
recalled his solicitousness — frustrated as 
we were we simply said, “‘O.K. and thanks for 
everything.” 

The “either or race” concept refers to such 
stated or implied beliefs, attitudes or opinions 
as Negroes are not interested in schooling but 
whites are anxious to get all the education they 
can, Negroes are lazy and shiftless while whites 
are industrious, etc. Negroes are dishonest and 
cannot be trusted, whites are honest and trust- 
worthy. Negroes are loud and _ boisterous, 
whites refined and cultured; Negroes are 
happy-go-lucky and carefree; whites serious 
about life. Negroes have distorted values, spend 
their money on clothes, cars, etc., whites possess 
more positive value patterns. Such stereotyped 
concepts, notions and attitudes present a dis- 
torted picture of the Negro. And it is indeed 
unfortunate that they are sometimes used by 
whites in teaching their children to judge the 
Negro and interpret the Negro question. 


The Negro child is the sum of the values he 
has come to accept during the years of cumula- 
tive experiences that make up his lifetime. 
What he thinks, what he looks upon as “good,” 
and what he does are controlled and restricted 
by the chains forged by his values. The problem 
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of pivotal concern then is not merely one of 
determining exactly what the values of the 
Negro child are, or should be, but also of over- 
coming the cultural contradictions and frustra- 
tions that prevent them from being realized. 

The question arises, then. In the light of the 
Negro’s present and future position in a rapidly 
changing society what are the specific ways in 
which the special needs of the Negro child may 
be met? What techniques should be employed 
in dealing with the symbols set forth above? 


The first step is to help the Negro child 
understand the dual world in which he now 
lives and to teach him how to live constructively 
in our present society while he does his part in 
bringing about its progressive reconstruction. 
It is important that the Negro child learn 
“how we got this way.” Our present social 
system has a history. A knowledge of that 
history gives perspective and helps the child 
better to understand both his own behavior and 
that of people around him. To be able to 
identify himself with the struggles of all men 
to achieve freedom, to know the part that his 
ancestors played in the making of this nation, 
to be familiar with the lives of the black men 
and women whose sweat, blood and tears helped 
to make this the land of the free and the home 
of the brave, give to the Negro child a per- 
spective and a horizon that will enable him, 
“to pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States and to the Republic for which it stands 


” 
. 


A realistic picture of the Negro’s history in 
America and some knowledge of the continent 
from which his darker ancestors came is an 
important part of the education of the Negro 
child. We have tended to go to the extremes— 
either to discuss the Negro as having no history 
and no culture worthy of the name or else to 
resort to a sentimental glorification of a ficti- 
tious past. The Negro child is entitled to truth 
set within the perspective of world history. 

In the past the education of the Negro child 
maintaining the status quo has been stressed 
over that designed to urge the learner to change 
and action. Today, Negro children must learn 
a different role consistent with changes in the 
culture. They need to learn how to gauge public 
opinion and anticipate change, how to keep 
pace with change, and how to bring it about. 


They must also learn how to identify the roles 
which they will be called upon to play, how to 
appraise the behavior of others toward them 
and how to deviate from an accepted but un- 
desirable behavior pattern. They must be 
equipped with the knowledges and skills neces- 
sary to adapt their behavior to the community 
location, North or South, rural or urban. 
Always, they should be instructed to be law- 
abiding citizens, and taught to find legal means 
for challenging any law that is unjust. Where 
restrictions are removed they must learn to 
take advantage of every opportunity to engage 
in experiences of first class citizenship. 


Negro children should be taught to under- 
stand that the world is peopled by all kinds of 
individuals, some good and some bad. When 
children ask us, they must be told about the 
world as it really is. They must be helped to 
learn how to be black in a white world. They 
learn how to preserve self respect while belong- 
ing to a group set apart. The racial range of 
the child’s experience actually and vicariously 
must be extended. The Negro child should be 
helped to see and understand that both whites 
and Negroes he meets and reads about show a 
wide range of personality attributes, interests 
and abilities, and that these do not correlate 
with skin pigmentation, with stature or head 
shape. The Negro child must recognize that he 
will find the strong, the weak, the wise, the 
foolish, the beautiful and the ugly in his asso- 
ciations with people, not just among Negroes, 
nor just among whites. 

The Negro child must visualize the problem 
of democracy in its totality. He must be helped 
to understand that in a democracy people asso- 
ciate in intimate groups, join clubs, attend 
dances and most important of all select a mate 
in marriage on the basis of personal preference 
and common background, and not on the basis 
of the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of 
Rights, the U.S. Constitution or decisions of 
the U.S. Supreme Court. Negro children must 
be taught and must learn that in the fight for 
democracy what the Negro wants is not inter- 
marriage—not social equality, but respect on 
the basis of worth and dignity as an individual, 
freedom from want and from fear, justice in 
the administration and application of the law, 
equality in educational and job opportunities, 
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decent homes, and the privilege to help preserve 
and advance democracy as a “first” and not a 
second-class citizen. Negro children can be 
helped to understand that democratic living is 
not something one waits for as a gift but some- 
thing that is possible to achieve through organ- 
ized legal effort, through education and com- 
munication, through the substitution of new 
procedures and patterns of behavior for old 
ones, through improved social, economic and 
civic life in keeping with our common ideals. 

To live constructively in our present society 
the Negro child must learn to distinguish be- 
tween immediate and long term goals, and 
between means and ends. He must be taught 
to realize that the real issue is not the rights 
of Negroes but the rights of human beings, and 
that a commitment to this larger issue marks 
the difference between the self-seeking “race” 
people and the citizens of the world who are 
concerned with human needs and human wel- 
fare regardless of race or of nationality. The 
Negro child should not forget the stony path, 
but a look at the mountain peak now and then 
will give him a sense of direction as he picks 
his way among the stones on his way to the 
summit. 


Negro children must learn to question the 
assumption that “whatever is now will always 
be” and that Negroes are doomed to a second 
class citizenship role. It is important that the 
Negro child learn at least the elementary facts 
about racial differences and be left with no 
lingering doubts about the possible significance 
of skin color and hair form. Traumatic experi- 
ences keep most Negroes constantly engaged in 
the reconstruction of experience. They are 
placed in the position of opposing existing con- 
ditions in their efforts to improve themselves 
and make progress. Somewhere, however, in 
the process of cognitive reorganization certain 
realities must be faced. One such reality is this: 
in the reconstruction of experience, Negro chil- 
dren must face the task of striking an effective 
balance between accommodation and protest, 
between the realities of the present and the 
hopes and dreams of tomorrow. 


There is a danger in the possibility that 
Negro children and youth may sense too 
strongly their present insecurity and that of 
the future; that they may become ready to 


listen to rightists, leftists, and others who 
promise Utopia through radical change, To 
emancipate them, from conditions that seem to 
make personal living futile; to help them de- 
velop inner resources of faith, of hope and of 
self confidence; to assist them in obtaining a 
balance between the extremes of static and 
flexible qualities; to help them realize that all 
persons may expect some frustration and fail- 
ure as well as satisfaction and successes are of 
the greatest significance to the child who may 
be cut off from full participation in the culture 
about him. It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the separate Negro school, the separate 
community all serve to keep the race apart and 
to retard opportunities to develop understand- 
ing, mutual respect and Christian brotherhood. 
Separate but “equal” fails to guarantee to the 
Negro child the kind of environment, the 
climate of opinion, the opportunity to experi- 
ence democratic living in its full and real sense. 

All that we know about intelligence and 
about race indicates that where opportunities 
are comparable differences disappear. There is 
not the slightest scientific proof that “race” 
determines mentality, morality, or social be- 
havior, but there is overwhelming evidence that 
these traits are influenced by traditional cul- 
ture. The influence of the culture upon two 
groups of Negro children presents a definite 
challenge. 

On the one hand there are those who aspire 
but cannot achieve; on the other hand there are 
those who do not aspire. The psychological prin- 
ciples included in dealing with these two groups 
are too complicated for discussion here. But the 
aggressive types of behavior, the higher rates 
of crime and delinquency, of disease, of de- 
pendency, of illegitimacy among Negroes are 
in many instances the result of inhibitions, 
frustrations, and conflicts arising from the dis- 
parity between aspirations and achievement, 
the absence of cultural incentives, and the 
isolation of Negro children and youth from the 
American dream, 


We must teach thought patterns character- 
ized by objectivity, rationality and pre-scien- 
tific thoughtways. In our colleges, in our sec- 
ondary schools, in our elementary schools, more 
attention must be given to the anthropological 
aspects and finding regarding intelligence, 
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learning behavior, conduct, etc. We must edu- 
cate for social perception. 

Democracy depends upon our ability to look 
on the other fellow tolerantly and to accept 
responsibility for what our actions do to others. 
When we fail to teach a Negro child that he is 
as good as anybody else; when we fail to give 
him insight into what is happening to him in 
terms of the development of attitudes, preju- 
dices, etc.; when we fail to teach him the true 
meaning of democracy; when we fail to encour- 
age him to work for first class citizenship; 
when we fail to give him pride in the accom- 
plishments of black men and women; when we 
fail to teach him the kind of behavior that will 
win for him acceptance in higher social class 
levels; when we fail to give him a faith to live 
by and a hope for tomorrow we fail in our 
obligations to him. 


1G. T. W. Patrick, Introduction to Philosophy, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935, pp. 70-155; 
Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy, 
New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1945, pp. 29, 104- 
107, 301-307; Theodore Brameld, Philosophies of Educa- 
tion in Cultural Perspective, New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1955, pp. 227-234, 378-389; also Patterns of Edu- 
cational Philosophy, New York: World Book Company, 
1950, pp. 231-237; 310-317; Robert Ulich, Fundamentals 
of Democratic Education, New York: American Book 
Company, 1940, pp. 153-215. 


2 Alfred North Whitehead, Nature and Life, Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1934, p. 9; G. T. W. 
Patrick, op. cit., pp. 168-176; Theodore Brameld, 
Philosophy of Education in Cultural Perspective, op. 
cit., pp. 112-121. 


3G. T. W. Patrck, op. cit., pp. 182, 226, 234; Theo- 
dore Brameld, Patterns of Educational Philosophy, op. 
cit., pp. 473-478. 


4Ralph Henry Gabriel, The Course of American 
Democratic Thought, New York: The Ronald Press, 
1940; also Merle Curti, The Growth of American 
Thought, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 


Solving the Problems of the 


Short Legislative Session 


CARL L. HEYERDAHL 


Associate Professor of Government, Purdue University 


With the activities of state governments con- 
stantly increasing, many of the legislatures are 
finding it difficult to perform their tasks prop- 
erly, due to limited and, for all but 10 states, 
biennial sessions. Strangely, the time limit was 
placed upon legislative sessions to reduce the 
chances of members doing any harm. The 
voters apparently felt they would be unable 
to choose representatives they could trust. But 
limited sessions merely accentuate the difficul- 
ties and problems faced by present day legis- 
lators, and the states have made various at- 
tempts to solve their difficulties. 

Looking at a typical 60-day legislative ses- 
sion we find that some time at the beginning 
must be used for organizing the houses, ap- 
pointing of employees and committees, and 
acquainting the new members with procedure. 
More time is used for introduction of hundreds 
of bills and reference to appropriate commit- 
tees. The lack of time for consideration of the 


bills by committees is deplorable, particularly 
for those committees which are overworked. 
Meetings cannot be held during legislative ses- 
sions, but must be squeezed in at other times 
of day, frequently following announcements 
made just prior to daily adjournment. Again, 
with only a short period for deliberation, a 
vigorous minority is frequently able to thwart 
some of the majority program by stalling tac- 
tics. The net result is that bills accumulate at 
the end of the session and are pushed through 
with inadequate consideration. Of the 367 bills 
enacted in the 1955 Indiana General Assembly, 
267 were passed and sent to the governor in 
the last two days of the session which ran 
28 hours overtime, the legislature using the 
customary device of stopping the clock shortly 
before the constitutional adjournment hour of 
the last day. 

It should be further pointed out that a 60- 
day session does not give legislators 60 actual 
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working days. Indiana is typical of the states 
with this length session. Constitutionally the 
meeting covers 61 days. But from this period 
must be subtracted a minimum of nine Sundays. 
If Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays are 
honored, more time is lost and if, as in Indiana, 
the legislators return to their home districts 
on Friday nights during the first half of the 
session, four or five Saturdays are lost, cutting 
work time still further. This practice may be 
useful in order to consult constituents on meas- 
ures introduced before they come up for legis- 
lative debate, but in a 60-day session the legis- 
lators can hardly afford the time. 

While 22 states place no time limit whatever 
on their legislative meetings, 23 states place a 
limit ranging from 36 days in Alabama to 150 
days in Connecticut. The three remaining 
states, Tennessee, Rhode Island and Oregon 
limit per diem pay to 75, 60 and 50 days re- 
spectively. The prevailing limit of 60 days is 
found in one-third of the states. 

In 1943 the average length of meetings in 
the 26 states with limited sessions was about 
73 days while in the 22 states having no such 
limits the average length was 114 days. 


One of the techniques employed to relieve 
this situation has been special sessions. These 
have been possible from the beginning and have 
inevitably become more numerous. For the 
period 1930-1937 there were more than 216 
special sessions. In 1950 alone special sessions 
were held in 18 states and one of these, Ala- 
bama, held five special sessions in that year. 
But these often interfere seriously with legis- 
lators’ personal work. Furthermore, they may 
be held only if the governor chooses to call 
them. 

The legislative council has been another de- 
vice tried by two-thirds of the states. Such 
councils have the job of preparing a law-mak- 
ing program for the succeeding legislature, and 
to study problems of state-wide interest and 
collect information on all pertinent subjects. 
While results of their work have been encourag- 
ing, legislative councils do not solve all the dif- 
ficulties of the short session. 

A few states have experimented with the 
split session. In an attempt to decrease the 
log-jam at the end of the session and to obtain 
a more careful examination of bills by legisla- 
tors and the public, California adopted this plan 


in 1911. For 30 days bills are introduced and 
referred to committees. The first period is thus 
devoted to getting things in motion. A recess 
is then taken for 30 days to permit members 
to return to their homes for a leisurely con- 
sideration of the proposals and for consultation 
with their constituents. The legislators then 
reconvene to finish their work. Results of the 
split session have been disappointing. Bills still 
pile up and crowd the last days of the session. 
Bills introduced during the first part of the ses- 
sion are so amended as to constitute new legis- 


lation and the voters back home evince little 
interest. 


The solution most frequently urged is that of 
longer sessions or even annuai sessions. That 
there is some trend toward the latter is indi- 
cated by the fact that 10 states now hold yearly 
meetings compared to only 4 in 1943, although 
three of these, California, Colorado and Mary- 
land, limit the even year sessions to budget 
considerations. Longer sessions seem to be an 
obvious necessity for states with 60 day bi- 
ennial meetings. The short session was de- 
signed for a day long since past when business 
of the state was much simpler and less volumin- 
ous. It should be adjusted to fit conditions of 
the present under which activities at the state 
level have greatly increased. The difficulties 
would not be completely solved, however, by 
simply lengthening the legislative session. If 
the example of Congress offers a suitable com- 
parison, it can be doubted that longer sessions 
would make much difference in the last minute 
log-jam. Congress meets every year and its 
sessions are limited only by the endurance of 
its members. Nor have all the states with un- 
limited sessions avoided last minute congestion. 
In many cases the log-jam is just as severe as 
that which develops in the states with limited 
sessions. 


Is there something further that can be done 
to help solve the difficulties created by the 
short session? The volume of business of pres- 
ent day legislatures suggests the desirability 
of greater decentralization of powers to local 
units of government. Such a movement runs 
counter to the long-time trend of shifting of 
powers to the central levels of government, but 
not all of this trend is good. Most of the states 
have taken some steps in this direction but 
could do a great deal more. This is especially 
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true of the many states with 60-day biennial 
sessions. They could then make more efficient 
and economical use of their time, much of which 
is now consumed dealing with trivial matters 
which could very well be cared for locally. 

Indiana, one of the few remaining states 
granting practically no home rule, is fairly typ- 
ical of the states which could benefit by greater 
decentralization. In the 1955 session of the 
general assembly 975 bills were introduced for 
consideration. One-fourth of these bills per- 
tained to matters primarily local in character. 
Of the 346 laws enacted, 103, almost one-third, 
related to local affairs. In the 1953 session, 122 
of 283 laws passed dealt with local government 
matters. Here the number was nearer one-half 
the enactments. In other states the situation is 
comparable. In a recent Alabama legislative 
session 369 local laws were adopted. Out of 551 
bills passed by the Georgia general assembly in 
1949, 355 were of a local nature. 

By contrast, in the same year, the California 
legislature passed a total of 1593 bills, only 166 
of which were local in character, clearly demon- 
strating that greater decentralization of power 
can relieve the legislature of an unnecessarily 
heavy burden. 

Every state legislature is called on to con- 
sider a very large number of bills ranging from 
600 to 1500 or more. Only a small per cent of 
these measures ever get to the floor of the 
house. Of those that do, very few receive the 
attention they merit. The legislators must use 
time badly needed for consideration of state- 
wide matters to deal with strictly local ques- 
tions. They must decide, for example, whether 
to give a county permission to set up a central 
purchasing agency, a city power to create a 
sinking fund to purchase fire-fighting equip- 
ment, a township authority to install thorough- 
fare lighting, or a town the privilege of chang- 
ing its name. 

These and many similar bills clutter up the 
legislative calendar. In Indiana legislators are 
expected to vote intelligently on the requests 
of 92 counties, 106 cities, 400 towns and over 
1000 townships in the state. This they obvi- 
ously cannot do in a 60-day session. Bargains 
and log-rolling make many of these requests 
law. Others equally justified fail to get through. 
In the 1953 session, for example, the General 
Assembly permitted one city to raise money for 


a public museum but it did not give another city 
authority to give financial assistance to its 
symphony orchestra. It empowered one city to 
establish a fund to pay for a grade separation 
but refused another city authority to install a 
garbage disposal plant. It permitted the coroner 
of one city to hire a deputy but turned down 
the request of another city to establish a merit 
system in selecting its policemen. 


It seems obvious, therefore, that states with 
limited legislative sessions could go a long way 
toward solving their problem if they would 
delegate to their local units much broader 
powers to deal with strictly local questions. 
Time would be saved to the legislature for bet- 
ter consideration of matters of state-wide im- 
portance. Less time would be consumed in in- 
troduction of bills and more made available for 
committee hearings and consideration. Fewer 
committees would be necessary and legislators 
would not need to divide their time among so 
many. With less crowded calendars perhaps 
fewer mistakes would result, such as passing 
bills without enacting clauses, repealing old 
laws previously repealed, or duplicating laws. 


Local governments would also benefit by the 
change. The citizens would take greater in- 
terest in the form and structure of them and 
their problems. They would acquire more train- 
ing in self-government. They could make im- 
provements in government through more nu- 
merous and frequent experiments. They could 
deal with questions as they arise instead of 
having to await the pleasure of the legislature 
at its infrequent short session. 


The cities would benefit in a special way by 
being freed from rural domination. Earlier 
in American history when cities were small it 
was natural that farmers should dominate state 
government. But cities now contain the vast 
bulk of the population and have become the 
dominant factors in every phase of state ac- 
tivity. It is illogical for the rural sections to 
have the major voice in matters affecting cities. 
Greater decentralization of power would free 
them from this control. The state does not wel- 
come control from without and neither does a 
nation voluntarily accept domination by another 
country. It is but simple justice that each city 
be allowed the right to deal with its own prob- 
lems. 
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The Role of the Supervisor 


in the Improvement of the 


Teaching-Learning Situation 


JOSEPH B. HILLYARD 


Secondary Supervisor, Baltimore County, Maryland 


INTRODUCTION 


If we accept as the ultimate goal the improve- 
ment of instruction as a responsibility for all 
school personnel, the supervisor then becomes 
a member of a team cooperating to achieve a 
common end. 


With the classroom teacher playing the key 
role, the supervisor and school principal pro- 
vide a setting for good teaching-learning situa- 
tions through a program of in-service work, 
adequate teaching materials, judicious teacher 
assignments, and a sensible regard for good 
human relations. 


TEACHER ORIENTATION 


Without getting into a general discussion of 
orientation, it can be said that the teacher and 
supervisor must get to know each other as 
soon as possible. A simple conference at first 
is sufficient. For the teacher, this conference 
enables him to see that the supervisor has a 
helpful and understanding attitude. For the 
supervisor, this conference may give him in- 
sights that may point to immediate needs, or to 
a strong teaching program. At this early time, 
the teacher is not on the defensive about any 
of his performances. 


For the new teacher, several meetings prob- 
ably should be devoted to getting acquainted 
with the school system and the school and com- 
munity in which he will serve. A feeling of 
belonging is necessary for all teachers, but es- 
pecially for those who are new. The teacher 
should be given resource material as soon as 
his assignment is determined so that an ade- 
quate overview and specific preparation can be 
made before he meets his classes. In some 
school systems such resources may take the 


form of a general handbook, a school handbook, 
a handbook for his specific subject or subjects, 
a course of study or resource units, besides re- 
sources to be used directly in the classroom with 
the pupils. Obviously, with so many items the 
problem presented is a bewildering one. It is 
the job of the supervisor to help the teacher 
steer a sensible course through all these teach- 
ing aids. 

Each teacher must be regarded as a unique 
individual, with real strengths, and past suc- 
cesses. In the beginning, he must be allowed to 
operate as he sees the school program and his 
obligations to it. As he gains confidence in 
his position, the supervisor can help him to re- 
fine his procedures, and to achieve a broader 
and deeper concept of the opportunities to give 
pupils richer and more meaningful learning 
experiences. 


THE IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 


An in-service program should be regarded as 
a means of solving common problems for a 
group of professional workers. In general, the 
program can be based on the theory that par- 
ticipation of teachers leads to greater efficiency. 
Participation that involves the handling of ideas 
and materials, where the individual has a self- 
identification, leads to new learnings that help 
in the teaching situation. Capable teachers who 
have had outstanding success can serve as re- 
source persons. Committee reports on a prob- 
lem, displays and explanations of superior 
teaching projects, and kodachrome slides of su- 
perior work may be used to diffuse good ideas. 
A local newsletter may be used to disseminate 
successful projects. At least two fortunate out- 
comes result here. The capable teacher has the 
satisfaction of recognition of a task well done, 
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and other teachers benefit from the presenta- 
tion. Teachers may take ideas more readily 
from a fellow teacher, whose success is obvious 
and recent, than from a supervisor or from the 
professional readings. 

Educators who are experts in their field, 
either from the central office of the school sys- 
tem, or from universities or other educational 
agencies may be called into the particular phase 
of the school program about which a group of 
teachers is concerned. Teacher education films 
may be utilized to fit the need of the moment. 
Such titles as “Broader Concept of Method,” 
“The Importance of Goals,” and “We Plan To- 
gether,” serve as examples. 

Pre-planning or survey of group needs is the 
beginning step of any in-service program. This 
can be accomplished through a questionnaire, 
or better still by a questionnaire and an across- 
the-board discussion with teachers or represen- 
tative department heads. Real and immediate 
problems are more likely to appear from such 
beginnings. Areas to be worked upon, the num- 
ber of meetings, who will participate, and how 
the meetings should be conducted have to be 
decided. Teachers may point out that work 
loads are already so heavy that only a very 
limited in-service program can be conducted. 
Although teachers do not mind being exposed 
to “educational theory” from time to time, most 
of them want practical suggestions. To be more 
specific, they are more concerned with how to 
give large numbers of tenth grade pupils a good 
program of world history, meet pupil needs and 
interests, and make adjustments in instruction 
for a range in ability from the “slow learner” 
to the “gifted.” A standing curriculum study 
committee serves to cut across many of the 
pressing problems. 


THE LOCAL SCHOOL LEVEL 

Much of the same type of program that might 
be projected on a system-wide basis may be 
handled by a single school. The department 
chairman would be in a position of leadership. 
Curriculum study in its broadest sense could be 
adapted to the particular school and to a par- 
ticular subject as it is taught in that school 
on the basis of the immediate community struc- 
ture. The department chairman is closer to 
the daily problems of the teacher than the di- 
rector of social studies for the system. He is 
responsible for distribution of materials and 


for conducting departmental meetings. He may 
also serve in a liaison capacity to the central 
office. 

DEMONSTRATIONS AND INTERVISITATION 

When a teacher has the privilege of visiting 
other classrooms to observe other teachers, in- 
tervisitation is probably superior to a demon- 
stration by the supervisor. The regular class- 
room teacher knows the children, the commun- 
ity, and the on-going instruction far better than 
the supervisor. When an intervisitation is 
planned, the supervisor makes arrangements 
with the teachers and the principals involved. 
Copies of lesson plans are obtained from the 
demonstrating teachers. The purpose for the 
visit must be clearly understood by all. A fol- 
low-up conference including all concerned can 
be most beneficial. Care should be exercised to 
protect sensitive personalities and to prevent 
any feeling of superiority or inferiority on the 
part of the participants. 

If, under the circumstances, the supervisor 
and/or the teacher decides that the supervisor 
should teach a demonstration lesson, the super- 
visor must be presented to the class in a most 
judicious manner. One technique is to indicate 
that the supervisor has something special that 
the teacher would like to have the class experi- 
ence. In this way, the status of the teacher is 
not undermined. In many cases, where such 
a demonstration is necessary, the status of the 
teacher is already slipping. It is through the 
resourcefulness of the teacher that the chil- 
dren will continue to learn, and it is the aim 
of the supervisor to strengthen the teacher so 
that he may perform more effectively. Again, 
a follow-up is necessary (by the friendly inter- 
ested supervisor) to see if the ideas suggested 
in the demonstration were understood and are 
being carried out in the classroom. 


EVALUATION OF TEACHING 

Evaluation of teachers in the broadest sense 
means taking stock of present performance for 
the purpose of deciding upon the next steps in 
improvement. Ideally, and possibly in practice, 
teacher self-evaluation is the best approach. 
Teachers cannot grow until they recognize their 
problems. They cannot move in a new or dif- 
ferent direction until they understand and see 
some validity in a changed procedure. And 
they can change only within the limits of their 
background of experience and creative ability. 
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When the supervisor visits a classroom it is 
best to go as a result of an invitation. At least 
the visit should be announced. As a result of 
a series of pleasant professional and personal 
meetings, the teacher should feel at ease in 
order to be relaxed and able to perform at his 
best. If a good relationship has been estab- 
lished, the supervisor may be invited to par- 
ticipate in the class—as a professional who is 
vitally interested in the problem at hand. It 
should be remembered that the teacher is com- 
.pletely in charge of the class. The status of 
the teacher must be protected. In the confer- 
ence that follows, be it a few brief exchanges 
between teacher and supervisor, or a longer 
one, the teacher must be led to understand 
that he is doing some things well—if it is 
possible to so indicate. If there are suggestions 
for improvement, not too many should be given 
at one time, and they must be within the range 
of ability of the teacher. If it appears to the 
teacher that the task is impossible, frustra- 
tion and despair result. A system of reporting 
to a superintendent and principal may be a part 
of the over-all program of improving instruc- 
tion. 

Standardized tests may be used to see if 
pupils are getting the values that these devices 
purport to test. Great care should be exercised 
when such a testing program is used. The 
emphasis should be placed on an evaluation of 
the curriculum rather than on evaluation of in- 
dividual teachers. In evaluation of teachers, 
there are other indices which can be used. The 
real test of a teacher is whether or not pupils 
are having rich learning experiences in that 
particular classroom. One serious limitation 
with the standardized tests of today is that it 
is almost impossible to make a test that is ade- 
quate for all school programs in light of the 
great diversity of curriculum patterns. 

When a school is being evaluated for the pur- 
pose of being accredited, a valuable learning 
experience is had by all school personnel. 
Teachers are forced to look at their curricular 
offerings in the broadest sense, and compare 
them to what is thought to be ideal standards. 


SUPPLYING MATERIALS 
Basic orientation of teachers and in-service 
guidance concerning the objectives of the cur- 
riculum are futile unless an adequate supply of 
teaching materials is available for use in the 


classroom. When one considers the various 
classes of material such as texts, supplemental 
books, films, filmstrips, pictures, maps, globes, 
and recordings, the problem of meeting diverse 
needs, interests and abilities becomes greater. 
Anyone charged with the responsibility of buy- 
ing such teaching material knows of the limita- 
tions of much of it. This is particularly true of 
reading material for low ability children in the 
world history course. Part of the in-service 
responsibility of the supervisor is to help teach- 
ers to use effectively material that is available. 


One of the big teaching-learning problems of 
the day is the inability of large numbers of 
children to read material in the secondary 
schools. This, coupled with the fact that most 
teachers at the secondary level have had no 
training whatsoever in helping pupils to grow 
in reading skills, has made a very frustrating 
problem for all concerned. Judicious guidance 
by the supervisor to a suitable course in read- 
ing techniques in a neighboring college or uni- 
versity may help some teachers. In some school 
systems it has been possible to set up in-service 
courses in reading skills under the direction of 
the general or subject matter supervisors. A 
handbook that contains general suggestions is 
most helpful here. What is necessary for the 
teacher is no less necessary for the supervisor 
who must also become proficient in the basic 
techniques of teaching reading skills in the so- 
cial studies, as well as a longer list of gen- 
erally accepted skills. 


Included in the in-service program are com- 
mittees for the selection and evaluation of ma- 
terials. The professional learning values both 
for the participants and for teachers they serve 
are obvious. 


Teacher-made teaching materials often pro- 
vide a wholesome learning exercise for pupils. 
Such material can include motion pictures, film- 
strips with accompanying recorded sound, re- 
cordings of the “You Are There” type, and a 
variety of murals, models, and expression in 
other art forms. In some cases, teachers have 
to be led to see the value of such learning. 


Along with an adequate supply of teaching 
material, classroom equipment should also be 
considered. A display rack for pamphlets, file 
cabinets, blackout curtains, and film projectors 
are necessary items. 
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PERSISTING PROBLEMS 


Some problems continue to persist for the 
teacher and supervisor. All teachers must get 
to know their pupils by studying the results 
of a comprehensive testing program that indi- 
cates ability and achievement. If the teacher 
has knowledge of subject matter, uses a variety 
of appropriate procedures and has good class 
control, good teaching will result. It is in the 
third area, class control, that the supervisor has 
most difficulty in helping a teacher because it 
involves almost undefinable personality charac- 
teristics. Heavy pupil loads militate against 
many refinements that might otherwise be ac- 
complished. 


EVALUATION OF THE IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 

After the supervisor has worked in a school 
system for a time, it is good to take stock of 
his effectiveness in working with teachers. 
Other than informal and casual checks, it pays 
to deliberately ask for an evaluation. This 
wholesome approach to an evaluation of a com- 
mon program allows teachers to express freely 
the problems that they feel are pressing on 
them. This evaluation may be accomplished by 
giving a discussion guide to department chair- 
men and asking two basic questions: “What 
have been our major accomplishments in this 
area, and how have they improved the teaching 
of social studies?” and “As a result of our ex- 
perience, where should our emphasis now be 
placed ?” 


The Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BoopisH 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Laboratory in Democracy 


It was our privilege to observe, on February 
21, 1957, a unique (although no longer a novel) 
venture in education—A Modet Day in Con- 
gress, The participants were boys and girls 
from fifty-five high schools in Philadelphia and 
surrounding areas. The program was the 
twelfth Civic Forum Congress conducted by 
the Civic Forum League, under the sponsorship 
of the Department of Speech and Dramatic 
Arts of Temple University. 

Formal education, for the most part, is made 
up of day-to-day routine activities. Unless 
teachers are unusually resourceful, or unless 
the subject itself is so absorbing that learning 
about it satisfies some immediate felt needs of 
the students, classroom learning involves no 
extraordinary emotional experiences. Of course, 
it is not the function of the schools or teachers 
to provide pupils with entertaining experiences 
purely for the sake of entertainment. However, 
it is the function of schools and of teachers to 
make learning as effective as it can possibly be 
made. We need not dwell too long on the estab- 
lished psychological truth that learning is more 
lasting when it occurs in an atmosphere of 


emotional excitement (preferably pleasant) 
than in an atmosphere of dull monotony. Con- 
sequently, whenever schools or teachers can 
provide learning experiences that depart from 
the day to day routine, and which can offer 
an emotional uplift, the possibilities that learn- 
ing will be made more effective are assured. 
In fact, the worthwhileness of non-routine 
activities, such as assembly programs, field 
trips, and student conventions might be con- 
sidered largely in terms of the worthwhileness 
of the emotional impact they are expected to 
have on the pupils, as well as the appropriate- 
ness of the knowledge and the skills that may 
result from them. 


We were made very much aware of these 
facts as we observed the young men and women 
from the fifty-five high schools enacting roles 
of congressmen and congresswomen in the 
Model Congress. The boys and girls who had 
been selected for the key positions of Speaker 
of the House, President of the United States, 
and chairmen of committees (following earlier 
try-out experiences) were unusually capable, 
and already had developed considerable poise 
and skill in handling themselves before an 
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audience, or in working with groups. In fact, 
all of the students who had been chosen to rep- 
resent each of the participating schools were 
probably among the best of the students in their 
respective institutions. A mature kind of be- 
havior could then be expected from such a 
gathering of young people. The behavior was 
mature, and at the same time, refreshingly 
adolescent, 

Some of the youngsters, to whom the experi- 
ence was new, acted primarily as observers. 
Yet, even in the absence of overt participation, 
there was evidence that they were experiencing 
a great deal of the emotional uplift we spoke 
about. It was a new experience for them, and 
they were filled with normal curiosity, eager- 
ness, and expectancy. All manifested the ex- 
citement that comes from doing something 
different from what they would have been doing 
were they back in their own schools. All were 
dressed a little more formally than usual. There 
was the warm feeling that comes to people 
when they participate in a new venture, There 
was the excitement that comes in getting to 
know your own fellow classmates better, and 
in being thrown into close contact with young 
men and women from other schools not even 
in your own city. 

All people tend to be provincial. Students 
tend to judge and rate themselves and their 
fellow classmates in relation to the boys and 
girls in their own school. It is an important 
learning and growing up experience for young 
people to come into contact with other young 
people from other schools and cities who are 
as good or better speakers, or as intelligent and 
well informed, or more so than those of their 
immediate acquaintance, It broadens one’s per- 
spective and makes possible a truer evaluation 
of oneself. 


The formal opening exercises started off in 
an atmosphere of emotional chilliness. The boys 
and girls were still representing themselves 
and not a congressman or a congresswoman 
from one of the forty-eight states. They had 
not yet gotten into the spirit of things. But 
even in the absence of full identification with 
the roles they were supposed to assume, the 
students were made aware of the procedures 
of the opening of Congress, and of the solem- 
nity that accompanies the escorting of the 


President of the United States to the platform 
to deliver the State of the Union message. 

In the committee meetings which followed 
the brief morning session (45 minutes includ- 
ing announcements and directions for the days 
activities) there were valuable learning ex- 
periences. Even in the room where there were 
no adult persons present to act in an “advisory” 
capacity, the committee meetings were con- 
ducted with maturity and solemnity. At first 
there were awkwardness and doubt. But, as the 
morning progressed the young men and women 
really began to live the roles of legislators. 
Whether the Resolution the Committee had 
under consideration concerned federal aid to 
schools, or federal aid to non-Communist coun- 
tries, the students increasingly acted as if what 
they were to adopt would ultimately be the law 
of the land. Individual comments, suggested 
changes, deletions, or additions to the Resolu- 
tions revealed concern, on the part of the 
speakers, with the ultimate consequences and 
well being of our country. As in most groups, 
a few students assumed leadership and the dis- 
cussions revolved around their suggestions. 
Perhaps the most important lessons the stu- 
dents may have learned from these committee 
meetings (we hope they did) were: 

1.How difficult it is sometimes to phrase 
thoughts into words, so as to satisfy one- 
self and all others. 

2. People can differ on important issues and 
be sincere about it. 

3. Being a congressman requires a tremen- 
dous amount of responsibility and ability, 
if one wants to do a good job. 

By the time the students reconvened in the 
afternoon general session, to consider and vote 
upon the committee amendments to the two 
Resolutions, they were really beginning to live 
their parts. Many of them carried over into the 
lunch period the arguments they had in the 
committee meetings. Sponsors of amendments 
were ready with two minute speeches (more 
time could not be allowed) to explain and 
defend their viewpoints. Others also, for and 
against proposed amendments, were anticipat- 
ing going to the platform to address the “mem- 
bership of the House.” Not only amendments, 
but amendments to amendments were intro- 
duced, debated and voted on. The students 
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learned about parliamentary procedure from 
actual practice. 

One of the things evident from some of the 
behavior of the “delegates” was the influence 
that televised national conventions have had 
on the education of young people. Southern 
state “representatives,” when speaking from 
the platform, affected a Southern drawl. Others 
assumed a flamboyant type of oratory like that 
of a Senator Claghorn or a Senator Snort. Not 
a few, when called upon to announce their 
states’ vote, prefaced their remarks by refer- 
ring to their state as the “glorious” or “illus- 
trious” state of ‘ 

Amidst this natural good humor peppered 
with applause and banner waving by the 
“delegates,” every time one of their members 
spoke from the platform, the serious business 
of the general session moved along speedily. 
The nature of the amendments, the arguments 
given for and against them, and the voting 
itself gave evidence of the serious kind of think- 
ing of which many of our young people are 
capable. Following are the areas which received 
the most serious attention: 


On Foreign Policy 

1. Whether foreign aid “should have strings 
attached to it.” A good many of the young men 
and women felt rather idealistic about the sub- 
ject. They wanted to give financial aid along 
the principles of Point Four. The majority was 
more realistic. Although many of the “dele- 
gates” did not want strings attached, they were 
concerned with how the country would use the 
foreign aid, particularly as it might relate to 
future relations with our country. 

2. Whether the President, Congress, or both 
should have the power of deciding what coun- 
tries should receive foreign aid. 

The final Resolution, leaving the President 
with that power, was passed by only a one-half 
vote majority. 

On Federal Aid to Education 

1. Whether aid should be limited to tax sup- 
ported schools. 

2. Whether Federal aid should be denied to 
states who maintain segregated schools. 

8. Whether such aid should be earmarked 
for specific purposes. 

In general, the arguments for and against 
the above issues reflected current expression 


on them through our vast communication 
media. There was strong opposition to federal 
aid to private (parochial schools). It seemed 
that the boys and girls learned well their his- 
tory, for they quoted eloquently phrases con- 
cerned with separation of church and state. 
The principal reason given against allowing 
Federal aid towards the purchase of textbooks 
was that it might open the door to Federal 
control of what goes into the textbook. One 
speaker warned against the danger of “thought 
control” by the Federal Government if aid 
money for textbooks were included in the 
Resolution. 

The issue involving segregation elicited the 
most heated discussion. The final vote repre- 
sented a compromise: states with segregated 
schools would be deprived of 10 per cent of the 
aid to which they might be eligible. A very 
thoughtful argument offered against withhold- 
ing Federal aid from states who flouted the 
Supreme Court decision was that the whole 
bill might be defeated, and education as a whole 
would then be retarded. 

A surprising vote was that against offering 
Federal aid to colleges and universities. We 
were informed by a faculty member of Temple 
University that in a previous year the group 
had voted for holding parents legally respon- 
sible for acts of juvenile delinquency, and at 
the same time voted against a curfew. 

The Resolution on Federal aid to education 
was passed by a two to one majority. 

* * * * * 


Life is made rich or poor, meaningful or 
empty, exciting or dull by the presence or 
absence of emotional experiences that depart 
from the routine monotony of everyday activi- 
ties. A surprise birthday party, a graduation, 
the first date, a wedding ceremony, the first 
time at the theatre, an anticipated excursion, 
such are the things which give added zest to 
living. The overall purposes of education can 
be enhanced when opportunities are made 
available for student participation in emotion- 
ally uplifting and emotionally enriching experi- 
ences that are directly related to the subject 
matter being studied. The most effective learn- 
ing—in so far as attitudes, character traits, 
and overall patterns of thinking and behaving 
poster, free filmstrip, etc. The same listing also 
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are involved—takes place when the individual 
unconsciously projects himself into worthwhile 
roles and tries to live them. 

A major portion of all learning, in fact, 
which results in permanent personality traits, 
comes about as a result of first, identifying 
oneself with persons—real, imaginery, or fic- 
tional— and then projecting oneself into these 
roles. That is how little boys and little girls 
unconsciously acquire some of the traits of their 


fathers and mothers and other persons in their 
experiences, It is intelligent planning, there- 
fore, for schools to provide opportunities which 
make it possible for students to both identify 
themselves with and to project themselves into 
worthwhile adult citizenship roles. We learn 
by doing. It is part of the process of intelligent 


training for both good leadership and good 
followership. 


Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


Washington Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, New York 


NEW MATERIALS 


The third annual edition of Educators Guide 
to Free Tapes, Scripts and Transcriptions was 
recently published at $5.75 by Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wis. The new edition 
lists, classifies by subject, and provides detailed 
descriptive information on 57 free tapes, 177 
free scripts (some of which are excellent for 
program presentations) and 96 free transcrip- 
tions. Many of these are intended for social 
studies areas—conservation, consumer educa- 
tion, aviation, biography, community agencies, 
geography, history and social problems. 

February issue of “American Heritage” con- 
tained Stanley Vestal’s “The Man Who Killed 
Custer,” a now-it-can-be-told record of an inter- 
view with the Sioux Indian who actually killed 
Custer in the famous battle of the Little Big 
Horn. Interesting also are the views of William 
E. Leuchtenburg in “The Needless War with 
Spain,” a fascinating study of the events and 
personalities responsible for the Spanish Amer- 
ican War. Lincoln fans will be interested in 
“The Unknown Conspirator,” Philip Van Doren 
Stern’s intriguing mystery of a Portuguese sea 
captain hitherto unknown to history, yet some- 
how involved in Lincoln’s assassination, These 
and a half-dozen other articles, all beautifully 
illustrated, make the February 1957 issue of 
“American Heritage” rich collateral reading 
for social studies classes. Single copies cost 


$2.95; an annual subscription costs $12. (six 
issues). Send orders to American Heritage, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Some very fine teaching materials are being 
offered by the Turkish Information Office, 444 
E. 52 St., New York 22, N.Y. You can get 
classroom quantities of the comic book, “Ad- 
venture in Turkey,” a two-color wall-chart on 
The New Turkey, and an excellent teacher’s 
guide, 

For years the map makers have been coming 
out with 3-D relief maps. Now for the first 
time, there is a relief globe made of white 
plastic. It may be painted on by students, and 
then wiped clean. It is twelve inches in diam- 
eter, and rests on a wrought iron stand. Write 
to School Division, Geo-Physical Maps, Inc., 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. A teacher’s 
manual comes with the globe. 


“Catalog of Free Teaching Aids” by G. S. 
Salisbury and R. H. Sheridan, P.O. Box 943, 
Riverside, Calif., $1.50. This catalog represents 
a vast amount of research on the part of the 
authors, The price ($1.50) is hardly commen- 
surate to the research and study that went into 
the making of this very valuable catalog. It’s a 
must for every teacher. The catalog lists over 
400 free items, almost twice the number in- 
cluded in the first book. Next to each item the 
reading level is listed. The listing tells also 
whether the item is a booklet, map, picture, 
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tells whether the items are available on the 
basis of single copies or in great numbers. Each 
item according to the authors has been checked 
to see whether it is both free and available. 
Only those items which are informative and 
have a direct bearing on curriculum subjects 
are listed. The catalog is highly worthwhile for 
teachers, students and administrators. 


FILMS 

Southeast Asia: Lands and Peoples. 13 min. 
Color or B&W. Sale or rent. Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., 65 E. South Water St., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 

Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Indo China are 
shown as producers of rubber, oil, tin, teak, 
and rice. A Thailand farm family illustrates 
the daily life of the peoples. 

Commonwealth of Nations. 30 min. Sound. 
B&W. Sale or rent. British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Pl., New York 20, 
es 
Designed to show the nature, extent, and con- 

stitution of the British Commonwealth, its pur- 

pose, benefits deriving from it, and relationship 
among members, 

Construction Ahead. 22 min. Color. B&W. Sale 
or rent. Pennsylvania State Colege, Audio- 
Visual Aids Library, State College, Pa. 
Shows the construction of a modern highway 

from the drafting board to the finished road. 

The Constitution Series. Each film 60 min. Sale 
or rent. Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 E. 37 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 

One Nation—Film deals with the men and 
events connected with the drafting and 
adoption of the Constitution. 

One Nation Indivisible—Shows the years 
when the newly-framed Constitution was 
tested, and how its political genius slowly 
bound the nation together. 

With Liberty and Justice for All—A film 
story of the individuals who fought to pre- 
serve the Constitution. 

Quetzalcatl. 20 min. Sale or rent. Audio-Visual 
Services, Dept. of Cinema, Univ. of Southern 

Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Film deals with one of the Gods of Mexican 
religious philosophy. 

The Ten Commandments. 60 min. Rental. Educ. 
Dept., Paramount Pictures Corp. 1501 Broad- 
way, New York 36, N. Y. 


Dramatizes the Bible story that has never 
stopped—the struggle between those who fight 
for freedom, and the forces of tyranny. 

You Can Win Elections, 22 min. Color. Sale or 
rent. B&W. International Film Bureau Inc., 
57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

Shows each step in the voting process from 
checking registration to watching the count. 
Atomic Achievement. 20 min. Sound. Sale or 

rent. British Information Services, 45 Rocke- 

feller Pl., New York 20, N. Y. 

Tells the story of the harnessing of nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes in Britain, and 
illustrates some of its potentialities. 


FILMSTRIPS 
Japan Today. 57 frames. B&W. Sale. Office of 

Educ. Activities, N. Y. Times, Times §q,., 

New York 36, N. Y. 

Japan’s present importance as the bastion of 
the Free World in the Pacific, and the changes 
that have taken place in Japan since over- 
whelming atomic defeat a dozen years ago. 


Famous Americans. Complete series cost 
$31.50. Each cost $5.75. Color. Sale. Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Mich. 

Depict life dramas of leaders who blazed new 
trails in the face of physical and financial 
handicaps: 


Thomas FE. Edison ............... 42 fr 
The Wright Brothers ............. 41 fr 
George Washington Carver ....... 42 fr 
Alexander Graham Bell ........... 37 fr 
Theodore Roosevelt .............. 41 fr 
CO eee 39 fr 


American History: From its background in the 
Old World to the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century. Each set with Teacher’s Manual 
$25. Color. Eye-Gate House, 2716 41st Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y.C. 

Set I. Old World Backgrounds of American 
History: 
The Dawn of Civilization. 
Egypt 
Early Southwest Asia 
Greece 
Rome 
The Dark Ages 
The Renaissance 
Exploration 
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Our Roads, A National Problem. 35 frames. 
Sale or rent. Wayne University Consultation 
Bureau, 5442 Second Blvd., Detroit 1, Mich. 
Explains the various ways in which roads 

serve the nation. Raises the question of possible 

sources of revenue for highway construction 
and maintenance, 


Alexander the Great. 45 frames. Color. Sale. 
Audio-Visual Guide, 1630 Springfield Ave., 
Maplewood, N. J. 

Shows Alexander’s efforts to unite Europe 
and Asia. 

Enrichment Filmstrips. Set of six $35., each 
$6.50. Color. 45 frames. New filmstrips are 
based on the Landmark Books. Write to En- 


richment Materials, 246 Fifth Ave, New 
York, N. Y. 


Landing of the Pilgrims .......... 45 fr. 
Ben Franklin of Old Philadelphia ..45 fr, 
Daniel Boone: Opening of the 

WEE sc dikecueeucsas nena 45 fr. 
Robert Fulton and the Steamboat ..45 fr. 
Lee and Grant at Appomattox...... 45 fr. 
Building the First Transcontinental 

WE 5.40 Cab ccs cee eaen ee 45 fr 


The World’s Great Religions. Series of six. Set 
$30, each $6. Sale. Color. Life Filmstrips, 9 
Rockefeller Pl., New York 20, N. Y. 
Depicts very colorfully the customs and tra- 

ditions behind various religions. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Davip W. HARR 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Horizons for Older People. By George Gleason. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 
Pp. xi, 137. $2.95. 


The number and variety of publications on 
the aged continue to increase. This rather 
simple little book, the result of questionnaires, 
personal interviews, and correspondence by a 
retired Y.M.C.A. secretary who takes his own 
good advice, is a practical handbook that should 
prove very useful to anyone interested in stimu- 
lating opportunities for a more active and en- 
joyable life on the part of older people. The 
suggestions refer largely to the possible role 
of churches; the churches’ responsibility and 
the apparently successful sponsorship of many 
groups of oldsters by churches across the coun- 
try are detailed. Among other things, the book 
contains lists of magazines, pamphlets, and 
books for founders of clubs, as well as a longer 
bibliography on the aged; a list of club names 
in common use; a list of possible occupations 
for the retired; information on volunteer serv- 
ices, financing and guidance of clubs, and 
sources of counseling; names and addresses of 
church, government, social service, educational, 
and other resource agencies; evaluation of, and 


suggestions for establishing, homes for the 
aged, etc. Much of the information consists 
merely of listings and brief suggestions; it is 
not an analytical study of the aged, but a useful 
practical guide to many who might take the 
lead in activities to improve the status of the 
aged. 

WAYNE C. NEELY 
Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 


Living in the Social World. By J. A. Quinn and 
A. Repke (Chicago, Illinois: J. B. Lippincott, 
3rd edition, 1956. Pp. xxvii, 536. $4.50. 

This is a text for senior high courses in con- 
temporary problems of sociology. The reviewer 
did not have the opportunity to compare this 
edition with the earlier ones of 1942 and 1948. 
The authors, a professor of sociology and a 
former high school social studies instructor, 
cite dates and figures from the 1950’s at a num- 
ber of places throughout the text, so the re- 
viewer is led to believe that this is more of a 
revision than is true for many re-copyrighted 
texts. 

In the preface the authors cite some valuable 
over-all objectives for the book and these are 
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repeated specifically at the opening of each 
chapter. The text rightly promises to empha- 
size the normal aspects of social] living rather 
than the maladjustments which have formerly 
been highlighted in so many courses and in 
some of the older texts. The authors also under- 
score the importance of helping students “be- 
come acquainted with the cause-and-effect pro- 
cesses inherent in the very nature of social 
life.” This is a most laudable basic aim and in 
some of the chapters, such as XII—The Person 
and His Problems or XXVI—Problems of 
Social Welfare, the book does attain its aim. 
The reviewer, however, feels that more of the 
chapters should have a true “problem orienta- 
tion” and that they could have been written and 
organized to give students a real experience in 
problem solution wherein they develop the es- 
sential, critical, democratic skills and attitudes 
as well as “acquaintance” with a problem area. 

Any textbook is limited in the above purpose 
by the fact that it must satisfy a large number 
of possible users. As such, topics and chapters 
multiply and the authors cannot give the full 
attention to a key group of problems through 
which they can include the necessary detail and 
content as a background for developing a prob- 
lems approach. This book, as most others in the 
field, has too many chapters on too many prob- 
lems of living. It contains introductory and 
sociological, anthropological, biological, geo- 
graphical, and psychological chapters. It then 
tries to cover domestic (family, etc.) institu- 
tions, economic situations, politica] institutions, 
educational, religious, and other social institu- 
tions! As a result there are, for example, about 
' 8 pages devoted to information on international 
relations and the United Nations. Some day 
textbook publishers will perhaps be willing to 
have the writers be brave and selective and 
then it may be that we will get the kind of 
narrower but more comprehensive presenta- 
tions that many teachers would favor. 


The text displays some of the typical prob- 
lems of textbook production. In spite of but a 
year’s passage since publication, the picture on 
page 191 and its caption (regarding Ellis 
Island) are already out of date. Other photos, 
such as the one on page 400 (of a judge?) are 
probably not too directly related to the textual 
discussion or the captions may be too incom- 


plete. These, however, are minor items. The 
earlier criticisms in connection with the need 
for more of a problems orientation should also 
be modified by the realization that any teacher 
worth his salt can and should do much to bring 
a current problems approach to his class when 
using a text which is much like all others now 
available. 

Some of the chapters, such as X—Population 
and Immigration are quite complete, present a 
number of important concepts, and have some 
good discussion questions at the end. Refer- 
ences are limited but so are the resources of 
too many school] and room libraries. The state- 
ment on page 181 about the continuing “rapid 
decline in the birth rate of the United States” 
should certainly be questioned—and on page 198 
the authors correct themselves. The immigra- 
tion portion of the chapter would be strength- 
ened by a greater attention to recent and cur- 
rent controversies such as views on the Mc- 
Carran Act. Considering all factors the re- 
viewer, nevertheless, feels the book to be useful 
and satisfactory. 

RICHARD E. GRoss 
Stanford University 
Palo Alto, California 





Prosperity Beyond Tomorrow. By Samuel Ord- 
way, Jr. New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1956. Pp. xx, 478. $4.00. 

Since the turn of the century public interest 
in conservation has increased greatly, not only 
in this country, but on an international scale. 
Yet this growing public awareness of the need 
to harmonize the consumption of our resources 
with their supply is not enough to prevent a 
future bankruptcy of our resources budget. So 
Samuel Ordway, Jr., in Prosperity Beyond 
Tomorrow, urges the formulation of a construc- 
tive program of conservation now; based on the 
desire to sustain our material and human re- 
sources for future generations. 

Without such a program, or ethics, as Mr. 
Ordway suggests it might be considered, the 
future is bleak. The continual expansion of our 
industrial economy with its attendant prosper- 
ity, the spread of automation and the assump- 
tion by machines of more and more of man’s 
work, promise a golden tomorrow of wealthy 
leisure. But, as Ordway points out, it will be 
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a short and wasted leisure if we do not stop 
consuming our supplies of raw materials faster 
than nature and man together can create them. 
This coming age of leisure, pleasure and plenty 
is a crucial one. In it, Mr. Ordway believes we 
must decide whether we shall squander our 
heritage in a brief fling or change our values 
and “build an ethic for survival.” 

Perhaps it is in his summary chapters that 
Ordway will have the greatest appeal for those 
readers who may be drawn to Prosperity 
Beyond Tomorrow. Here, in his brief, and 
thinly documented analysis of the issues basic 
to a plan for “survival,” Samuel Ordway, Jr. 
points out the causes, and coincidentally the 
cures, of our dilemma, thereby giving sub- 
stance to the air of cheerful urgency coloring 
Prosperity Beyond Tomorrow. 


PHYLLIS BATE SPARKS 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





Denmark and the United Nations. By Max 
Sorensen and Niels J. Haagerup. New York: 
Manhattan Publishing Co., 1956. Pp. xi, 154. 
$3.00. 


Latin America in the United Nations. By John 
A. Houston. New York: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1956. Pp. 345. 
$2.75. 

The first volume forms part of a series of 
studies on international organization sponsored 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace and carried out by private organizations 
and individuals in a number of countries 
around the world; their aims are to probe ex- 
perience in and with the United Nations in 
terms of national expectations and their ful- 
fillment during the brief testing period of the 
first decade. Specifically, Sorensen and Haage- 
rup give an account of the evaluations of Den- 
mark’s relations with the UN, as expressed in 
the public debate in that country through the 
years 1945-1953. The authors analyze the evalu- 
ations expressed in the policy of the govern- 
ment; then the statements emanating from the 
political parties; the daily press is then another 
source. 

The results are good, especially because this 
little volume covers much more than its title 
would indicate. In general, we have here a 


substantial introduction to Denmark’s public 
opinion, coupled with a description of Den- 
mark’s foreign policy in regard to even such 
“far away” matters as colonial problems and 
Spain. The conclusions are even more interest- 
ing. We learn, for instance, that “The United 
Nations has not become the pivot on which 
Denmark’s foreign policy revolves, such as was 
expected and hoped by many in 1945,” and 
that “the assumption of harmonious co-opera- 
tion among the great powers for the preserva- 
tion of peace turned out to be an illusion,” and 
hence Denmark “had to depart radically from 
its traditional foreign policy and enter into a 
military alliance with one group of great 
powers” (p. 129). Furthermore, “if the prin- 
cipal point of view is that the United Nations 
should serve to adjust conflicting interests, it 
follows that Denmark cannot always agree with 
those great powers, particularly the United 
States, on whose support, through NATO, Den- 
mark’s security is based.” Those are courageous 
words, in this world of power politics! 

“Within the halls of the United Nations 
during the first dramatic decade of its exist- 
ence, no group of states has been more promi- 
nent than the Latin Americans,” claims 
Houston (p. 1), who then proceeds to tell the 
story of the participation of the twenty Latin 
American republics in laying the foundations 
at San Francisco and in the activities of the 
first decade of actual functioning of the UN. 
This task of gathering, setting forth and ana- 
lyzing the facts relating to the role of Latin 
America in the UN was, glaringly, a difficult 
one. While Professor Houston has not made 
reference to some facts, those which are used 
and commented upon are sufficient to give a 
good, if not a true picture of Latin American 
participation in the UN work. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 

University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 





The New American Right. Edited by Daniel 
Bell. New York: Criterion Books, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. xii, 239. $4.00. 

Although most of the essays in this book 
have appeared in print elsewhere, Daniel Bell 
has rendered a valuable service in bringing 
them together. They represent the efforts of 
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several distinguished sociologists and histo- 
rians (editor Bell, Richard Hofstadter, David 
Riesman, Nathan Glazer, Peter Viereck, Tal- 
cott Parsons, and Seymour Martin Lipset) to 
define and account for the amorphous move- 
ment in American life known as “McCarthy- 
ism.” 

Proceeding along somewhat different paths, 
the essayists arrive at about the same place, 
even to the point of agreeing that the “new 
American right” is not a true conservatism. 
They conclude, rather, that it is revolutionary 
or radical rightist in orientation since it has 
sought to weaken or destroy ideas, ideals, and 
institutions deeply rooted in the American tra- 
dition as well as those more immediately identi- 
fied with the liberal, internationalist group 
which has furnished intellectual and political 
leadership since the 1930’s. 

There is general agreement, too, concerning 
the irrational character of the movement. The 
writers suggest that participation in the radical 
right has offered a means of relieving inse- 
curity feelings or “status anxieties” induced 
by changes in the class structure, which are in 
turn attributable very largely to economic de- 
velopments of the last two decades. Thus the 
radical right has strongly appealed to the new 
rich and to members of now prosperous ethnic 
minority groups, who, despite their rise to posi- 
tions of opulence or material security, have 
remained frustrated by failure to gain social 
recognition and acceptance commensurate with 
their economic eminence. Paradoxically, the 
radical right has also attracted the support of 
certain individuals descended from old Ameri- 
ean, Anglo-Saxon backgrounds, people who 
have never been reconciled to the dominance of 
the liberal intellectual elite, and whose fortunes 
and influence have suffered relative decline in 
the shifting economic tides. Senator McCarthy, 
according to this hypothesis, has succeeded in 
canalizing unarticulated fears and resentments 
in attacks upon objects symbolizing obstacles 
blocking realization of higher status aspira- 
tions, objects which may at the same time be 
made to bear responsibility for present status 
decline. 


This short summary emphasizes the unity 


of social-psychological assumption underlying 
the various contributions, but it hardly takes 


into account their many differences. Readers 
of the book will be aware of varying ideological 
viewpoints, the introduction of different ma- 
terials, and differing approaches to a common 
problem. Considered separately or as a group, 
the essays are thoughtful and thought pro- 
voking. 

Within broad outlines the main interpreta- 
tions presented seem to be supported by an 
abundance of impressionistic data from events 
of the recent past. However, the psychoanalytic 
method has certain shortcomings as well as 
advantages when applied in brief essays to 
analyses of motivation and action in a move- 
ment so diffuse and diverse as the radical right. 
“Status anxiety” as the explanation of much 
or all that is subsumed under “McCarthyism” 
is acceptable only within a definition much 
broader than that assigned to it. Several areas 
of social dislocation, discord, and tension are 
ignored or receive only brief mention. Ad- 
mittedly, any extension of the field of inquiry 
might add to the difficulty of generalization, 
but this would not be an unreasonable price to 
pay for additional insight into the nature, 
origin, and manifestation of uncertainties and 
fears in present day American life. There is 
also a need for much more intensive study of 
the historical development of genuine ideo- 
logical conflicts, which, presumably, do have 
some relationship to the rise of problems of 
emotional adjustment. 

EARL S. BEARD 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





The Psychology of Occupations. By Anne Roe. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. xii, 340. $6.75. 

Offered as a text for college courses in voca- 
tional guidance, counseling, and clinical psy- 
chology, this is a comprehensive outline, but 
still only an outline, for the study of occupa- 
tions from the standpoint of psychology. The 
author, a clinical psychologist, correctly insists 
that to understand the total psychology of any 
person, his occupational behavior must be 
understood, Part I assesses the role of occupa- 
tions in society and in the life of the individual, 
and pays passing but superficial respect to occu- 
pations in other cultures. Part II consists of 
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interesting but elementary descriptions of indi- 
vidual differences, Part III is a compendium of 
studies of workers in different occupations. 
Part IV considers choosing and pursuing occu- 
pations, and their effects on the individual’s 
life. Part V is a final chapter on implications 
for education, vocational guidance, psycho- 
logical theory, therapy, and society. 

Part III, presumably the heart of such a 
book, is especially disappointing. Studies by the 
dozen are given—of thirty-eight managers of 
a retail grocery chain, eighteen research pale- 
ontologists, 400 major league baseball players, 
193 IBM operators in a life insurance company, 
etc.; they are cited ad infinitum. Repeatedly, 
however, results are “unsatisfactory,” “not yet 
reported,” “showed no major differences,” etc. 
Yet research biologists prefer “visual imagery,” 
have “a nonsocial orientation (not anti-social 
...),” and are “quite stubborn,” and “rather 
conventional” ; women art students are superior 
in “‘memory for digits’; nurse counselors are 
“extroverted, dominant, and... well-adjusted”’; 
secretaries are “‘unambitious, rather colorless, 
and only moderately intelligent”; embalmer 
trainees have “only a moderately elevated hypo- 
chondriasis score.” If these seem out-of-context 
samples, the eleven chapters of Part III should 
be read to see how insubstantial any broad 
generalizations from the data would be. Per- 
haps the author is wise for drawing as few as 
she does. 

WAYNE C. NEELY 
Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 





Behind the Bamboo Curtain. By A. M. Dunlap, 
M.D. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1956. Pp. vi, 208. $3.75. 

Dr. A. M. Dunlap, the author of this book, 
was for forty years a physician and teacher of 
medicine in China. He witnessed the rise of 
Sun Yat-Sen and the establishment of the 
Nationalist government, the occupation of the 
country by Japan during World War II, and 
the engulfment of the country by Communism 
in the years following the war. But during 
these dramatic events and most of the inter- 
vening years, he lived the life of a doctor, treat- 
ing patients of high and low degree and win- 
ning the friendship of many Chinese people. 
The result of these observations and experi- 


ences was a deep understanding such as few 
foreign residents in China have ever gained. 

The content of Behind the Bamboo Curtain 
is drawn from letters written by Dr. Dunlap 
from Shanghai during the period from 1949, 
when the Communists took over there, until 
his departure from the country in the autumn 
of 1952. It relates how, step by step, the vic- 
torious Reds imposed their system, enforced 
the “liberation,” and made life intolerable for 
a person who, like the author, had no desire 
but to serve the people and make a modest liv- 
ing for himself and his family. The record of 
the years, as we have it here, is the more tell- 
ing because of the lack of rancor, and even the 
maintenance of good humor which each page 
evinces. So we read: “We had a very satisfac- 
tory Christmas” (1950); “I don’t think our 
Chinese friends have ever been as thoughtful.” 
Again (May, 1951): “Now another blow! We 
are ordered out of this house within the next 
three days! This is the usual stunt and where 
do we go now?” But, following this, the cheer- 
ful statement that arrangements have been 
made “for us to move into Grosvenor House. 
...- And so it went. 

In the latter chapters of the book the author 
describes the tortures of trying to get out of 
the country, when it was decided that that was 
the only sensible thing to do. He gives a partial 
list of the steps by which this was finally ac- 
complished. The amount of red tape was stag- 
gering. But on October 23, 1952, all obstacles 
having been surmounted, the doctor and his 
wife sailed from Shanghai for Hong Kong. The 
book ends here. 


There is a recurring hopeful theme in Behind 
the Bamboo Curtain. It is that the Communist 
regime is not China; that, in spite of all propa- 
ganda to the contrary, the Chinese people do 
not hate America (let them know, they urged, 
that “the Chinese do not hate them”); that 
memories are long in China, and there are 
multitudes who know that “Americans sent 
food to them out of the goodness of their hearts 
and not for any subversive motive.” 

The last paragraph of the book summarizes 
all this. Writes Dr. Dunlap: 

China may be typified by the old Yangtze 
River as she plows her way to the sea. She 
may at times have her course deflected by 
outside forces; but sooner or later she rights 
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herself and flows serenely forward. A culture 
such as the Chinese have had, which stretches 
back more than four thousand years, and has 
withstood many pressures through the ages, 
some as great in magnitude as the present 
one, will again emerge and China will take 
her place beside the free nations of the world. 
University of Illinois WILLIAM HABBERTON 
Urbana, Illinois 





A Teacher Is a Person. By Charles H. Wilson. 
New York: Henry C. Holt and Company, 
1956. Pp. 285. $3.75. 


This educational autobiography strays out- 
side the limits of both education and biography 
into the fields of humor and philosophy. Char- 
acterizing himself as a Don Quixote of the 
blackboard, Wilson uses his own classroom ex- 
periences to humanize and illustrate his ideas 
on education which might appear at times quite 
opinionated when touching upon such subjects 
as grading, the divisions of classes by I.Q., the 
waste of brain power, discipline, and the rela- 
tionship between teacher and student. 

Wilson’s impressions and opinions are a wel- 
come addition to that small shelf of autobiog- 
raphies written by teachers; his, and the 
others, are offering a wealth of material which 
ought to be studied by those interested in 
another small field in America—the sociology 
of education. At any rate, Wilson’s contribu- 
tion will be read as light amusement; it will 
also shock the dry-as-dust and the conventional 
teachers who have forgotten that teaching is 
primarily a human process and that there is 
nothing sacred about it. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 





Theory and Practice of the Social Studies. By 
Earl S. Johnson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1956. Pp. xviii, 476. $5.75. 
Effective teaching of the social studies re- 

quires that the teacher be acquainted with our 

social order, the individual in society and the 
principles of learning. Ear] Johnson has given 
us a book which treats extensively each of these 
areas. The three areas are not discussed as 
discrete entities but are interrelated in this 
book, just as they must be in teaching itself. 


As a result, the term “social studies” has been 
given a deeper, more comprehensive meaning 
than a mere combining or fusion of several 
disciplines of the social sciences, 

Another noteworthy feature of the book is its 
internal consistency. The focus of attention is 
centered on the learner and his purposive 
action in the process of learning. He is de- 
scribed throughout as an acting and reacting 
individual, not as a composite of physical and 
behavioral characteristics of adolescents. Dis- 
cussed in many contexts, the task of the teacher 
is repeatedly identified as leading or inviting 
the learner. 

Formal, tightly structured methods of teach- 
ing are dismissed in favor of “the teaching- 
learning act ... the act of inquiry.” This is 
usually called the scientific method of problem 
solving. Johnson has given a different name 
to this process and has presented it in a fresh, 
vital fashion. This should be added to the list 
of significant contributions of this book, 

There remains the task of translating this 
excellent delineation of the social studies into 
actual classroom situations. Johnson’s reluc- 
tance to spell out specific steps or plans is both 
understandable and commendable. We need this 
kind of emphasis on principles basic to our 
teaching. The person who lacks experience in 
this kind of teaching also needs a bridge be- 
tween these principles and classroom practices, 
an insight into this kind of program in opera- 
tion. We may reasonably expect a supervisor 
or a college instructor to be able to help build 
this kind of bridge. 

LEO W. O’NEILL, JR. 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





Weatherby Crisis. By Bernard Lester. New 
York: Twayne Publishers, 1956. Pp. 265. 
$4.00. 


In a society increasingly given to specializa- 
tion, the curious idea persists that a novel can 
be written by anyone, It is an idea which, 
though grandiose, is democratic, humanistic, 
and probably not to be discouraged. But the 
product of the self-styled novelist must face 
comparison with the novels written by profes- 
sionals. In this arena, Weatherby Crisis fares 
badly. Subtitled “A Business Novel,” it is, as a 
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novel, slight beside Executive Suite and Cash 
McCall, still less beside Sincerely, Willis 
Wayde. A real novel must have characteriza- 
tion: the creation of real people whose actions 
we can extrapolate into other situations and 
whose fate as human beings enlists our concern. 
Weatherby Crisis by this standard is no novel 
at all. 

There is, however, a place for the tract dis- 
guised as a novel; Looking Backward, for ex- 
ample, stands as a milestone of American 
thought. Weatherby Crisis is, then, a tract, and 
one of some cogency and great pertinence. Mr. 
Lester deals with one of our knottiest ques- 
tions: Will the mechanized regimentation of 
modern industry destroy the individual? His 
answer is no. The individual will save himself 
first. But he has another answer, aimed at the 
business man, the industrialist, the personnel 
supervisor: mechanized regimentation will de- 
stroy industry. The system itself will not run 
unless the relationships between the worker 
and his work, the employee and employer, the 
stockholder and manager, buyer and seller, all 
are at every moment not only humane but also 
human, 

His story of a pump manufacturing com- 
pany, which started correctly, fell into evil, 
“progressive” ways, and was restored to a 
workable, that is, human, basis, may not, as 
the author modestly suggests, provide a specific 
remedy for the conflict between management 
and labor, but it does indicate the locus of such 
a remedy. 

Mr. Lester’s book, however bad as a novel, 
should make fascinating reading for a conscien- 
tious industralist. And it is certainly required 
reading for a wise one. 

FRANCIS R. ADAMS, JR. 
The University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





Magazines in the United States (2nd Ed.). By 
James Playsted Wood. New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Company, 1956. Pp. vii, 390. $5.00. 


“More than 7,000 periodicals are published 
in the United States. Some 334 billion copies 
are sold every year. American magazines are 
read regularly by many millions, and to some 
extent by almost everyone in this country who 
can read.” 


This introductory statement in the Preface 
to the second edition of Magazines in the 
United States summarizes the content of the 
present interesting and informative book. The 
author recounts the beginnings of American 
magazines in Colonial times and traces the 
steps by which well-defined publishing patterns 
came to be established. Revealing facts con- 
cerning the ideas of important publishers and 
editors are cited as these were reflected in the 
kinds of magazines developed. Some of the 
chapter headings indicate the purposes of the 
publishers: “Social Consciousness of Maga- 
zines: the Muckrakers”; “Magazine Reflection 
of a Nation: The Saturday Evening Post”; 
“Liberalism and Iconoclasm in the Magazines.” 


Especially interesting is the chapter entitled 
“The Greatest Common Denominator: The 
Reader’s Digest.’’ Certainly this story is the 
most phenomenal in the entire history of maga- 
zine publication. The domestic edition has a 
circulation of more than ten million copies a 
month. But, beyond this, there are thirty other 
editions in twelve languages. The Times (of 
London) has described the Digest as a “Multi- 
National Magazine” with a world-wide circula- 
tion reaching 90 million families every month. 

Such facts and figures as these cause one to 
think seriously about the enormous impact of 
the magazines upon the thinking, beliefs, and 
tastes of the vast number of persons who read 
them, The author of Magazines in the United 
States is keenly conscious of this great social 
force, and his analysis of it is penetrating and 
provocative. 

WILLIAM HABBERTON 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 





A History of Latin America. By Alfred Bar- 
naby Thomas. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1956. Pp. xiii, 801. $6.50. 

Of the many textbooks covering this field, 
Thomas’ is one of the best, thanks to its efforts 
to bring out the human forces operating in its 
culture and the continuity of its development. 
For him “the character and contribution of 
Indian civilizations, often thought of as frozen 


in monuments, are in fact continuing influences 


in many countries still strongly Indian. The 
arrival of the Spaniards and Portuguese was 
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not a devastating conquest; it was part of the 
European process of transferring the culture 
of the Old World to the New.” The result was 
that “blending with the Indian and importing 
the Negro, Spain and Portugal created a dis- 
tinctive American civilization” (p. vii). 

Later, Latin America absorbed the then new 
intellectual, economic, and political ideas propa- 
gated by the French, given form by the British, 
and made effective by the Americans in the 
northern republic. After Independence, in spite 
of frequent civil wars, Latin America reflected 
at base a growth of a middle class inspired by 
ideas of nationalism, liberalism, and orderly 
republican government; before the turn of the 
present century, immigration of European 
laborers strengthened the democratic tradition. 
The twentieth century is seen by Thomas as the 
struggle against the remnants of a colonial 
autocracy and illiteracy, carried on by an ever- 
growing number of leaders intent upon estab- 
lishing democratic institutions and modern eco- 
nomic organization. 

The organization of the book is simple; it 
rests upon four simple divisions: “Colonial 
Latin America,” “the Wars for Independence,” 
“Modern Latin America,” and “Inter-American 
Affairs.” 

Thomas presents his interpretation always 
interestingly, often eloquently; it is also a book 
based on wide research (as the extensive bibli- 
ography indicates). 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 





HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 
ARTICLES 


“Not Only the Farmers Dry Up,” Business 
Week, November 3, 1956. 

“Why Israel Will Survive,” by Joseph Alsop, 
The Saturday Evening Post, September 8, 
1956. 

“What Kind of Peace Settlement for Middle 
East?” by Philip S. Bernstein and John B. 
Christopher, Foreign Policy Bulletin, Decem- 
ber 15, 1956. 

RECORDINGS 
With the release of four new recordings by 
Enrichment Materials, young people are now 


able to hear narratives from 24 of their favor- 
ite Landmark Books (See Civic Leader, Jan. 9, 
1956, page 2). The latest recordings dramatize 
Ben Franklin of Old Philadelphia, Lincoln and 
Douglas, Year of Decisions, Robert Fulton and 
the Steamboat, and The Panama Canal. The 
four new records are available on two 33 1/3- 
rpm long-playing recordings. 

These records, like the preceding 20 in the 
series, employ modern radio-TV techniques 
with professional acting to bring to young 
people events in our American heritage and 
the men and women who took part in them. 
Information about individual titles or the entire 
series may be obtained from Martha Huddles- 
ton, Director, Enrichment Materials, Inc., 246 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Understanding Minority Groups. Edited by Jo- 
seph B. Gittler. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1956. Pp. viii, 137. $3.25. 

Horizons for Older People. By George Gleason. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 
Pp. viii, 137. $2.95. 

The Psychological Basis of Education. By E. M. 
Peel. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
Pp. xvi, 303. $6.00. 

Social Characteristics of Urban and Rural 
Communities, 1950. By Otis Dudley Duncan 
and Albert J. Reiss, Jr. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1956. Pp. xx, 419. $6.50. 

The Constitution. By Joseph N. Welch. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1956. Pp. 
ili, 112. $2.60. 

Understanding Our Free Economy. Second edi- 
tion. By Fred Rogers Fairchild and Thomas 
J. Shelly. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1956. Pp. xxxxv, 589. $4.20. 

United Nations For The Classroom. By Go- 
ronwy J. Jones and Evan T. Davis. New 
York: Unesco Publications Center, 1956. Pp. 
xvii, 172. $2.00. 

Tito’s Yugoslavia. By Eric L. Pridonoff. Wash- 


ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956. 


Pp. xxiii, 243. $3.75. 


Sweden and the United Nations. Sponsored by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
New York: Manhattan Publishing 


Peace. 
Company, 1956. Pp. v, 315. $3.00. 
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McKINLEY WALL 
OUTLINE MAPS 


Size 32 inches by 44 inches 


These maps are printed on a specially prepared paper of a neutral tint 
and strong texture. 


They can be colored with ink, crayon or water color and preserved for 
permanent use as a finished Wali Map. 


Two gummed suspension rings are furnished with each map. 






The United States and Sections 
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The World (Mereator’s Projection). United States State boundariesand = poj4nq 


















cal features. 4 
Europe (boundaries of 1921). United States die teslnies only). a raised. 
Europe (boundaries of 1914). Eastern United States. Gaaits eal Sea. 
Asia. New England. Italy. Seiiate 
Africa. Middle Atlantic States. 
North America. South Atlantic States. op area 
Australia. Mississippi Valley, Southern Section. Balkan Region 


Pacific Coast and Plateau States. 


Price, 1 to 4 maps, 50 cents each postpaid. 
5 or more maps, 35 cents each, postage extra. 





CROSS-RULED GRAPH PAPER—WALL SIZE 


Sheets of stout paper 32 x 48 inches, ruled in both directions, with 
blocks one-fifth inch square, and heavy ruling every two inches. 

Price, 1 to 4 sheets, 50 cents each postpaid. 

5 to 10 sheets, 35 cents each, postage extra. 

11 sheets or over, 32 cents each, postage extra. 






McKinley Publishing Co. 
809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia 30, Pa. 














CARTOCRAFT 
DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


ix (ara) The millions of Denoyer-Geppert "DO" Maps sold each year ; 
N attest to their usefulness. They are effective teaching-learning 
: tools for history, political science, geography, etc., and are 
adaptable to all grade levels. The student learns by actual 
doing. Statistics ordinarily dull can become more interesting 
As many as 300 when hand and brain work together. 


Notebook Size 11x82” The maps are lithographed in blue on white paper which 
Double Size 16x11” takes pencil, ink, crayon, or water color. There are no letter- 


Double-Doub 22x16" Press indentations to catch the pen or pencil. 
‘cepa g 16 Send for circular G9c on Student Use Materials, which contains 


With and without mountains actual samples of desk outline maps. 
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McKinley Map Notebook 


These notebooks consist of twenty-five McKinley B Size Outline Maps especially selec- 
ted for use in the study of a particular field of History, cttthieel with'e tank leaf be- 
sukies aii dias tes exemthietll ten Wisenslehl nessbook of 160 pages. 

Notebook is furnished with the Plastic b 

scilmmltaer tak cx calls Get and heponacing toe ease Bro ~aeggay «ng . 
United States History } 

- Barly European History (Ancient and Medieval) | 

Later European History (Modern) ] 

World History 

English History 4 

Price, 47 cents each (postage extra). 


Special Map Notebooks 


Yous own assortment of twenty-five mepe furnished in the above form, will be sup- 
plied at special prices. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


809-811 NORTH 19th STREET PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 
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